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A BELGRAVIAN MANSION. 
By J. PALGRAVE SIMPSON. 


PROLOGUE. 


Wirntx the memory of many persons still alive the whole tract of 
land opposite to Hyde Park Corner, reaching to Chelsea, and skirted 
on the east by the Green Park, was a wide waste of marshy and 
uncultivated fields, intersected by scanty ragged hedges and muddy 
ditches. A contemporary of the early years of this century describes 
them as ‘ fields in a very forlorn condition, covered with rank grass 
and weeds in full luxuriance, bounded by mud banks, and almost 
wholly given up to sheep and asses.’ 
On this unpromising ground stands now the fashionable and 
aristocratic region of Belgravia ! | 
A modern lady-poet babbles thus respecting the wonderful 
change which time has produced: 


‘ Time was when here, where palaces now stand, 
Where dwell, at ease, the magnates of the land, 
A barren waste existed—foetid, damp, 
Cheered by the ray of no enlivening lamp: 
A marshy spot, where not one patch of green, 
No stunted shrub, nor sickly flower, was seen ; 
But all things base, the refuse of the town, 
Loathsome and rank, in one foul mass were thrown.’ 


= this state of things actually existed in all the earlier years of 
© present century ! : 


ie tract of country bore the name of ‘ The Five Fields’-—a de- 
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signation ominous to the ears of the Londoners of the time, and heay 
with terror, the Five Fields being notorious as the resort of all sorts 
of thieves, footpads, and murderers. The bridge near the southerp 
side of the district, since known as Grosvenor Bridge, universally bore 
at that period the fearful name of ‘ the Bloody Bridge,’ on account of 
the numerous murders committed near the spot. A lane, or rather 
pathway, led across this desolate waste towards Ranelagh Gardens, 
once the great resort of the noble and fashionable society of Lon- 
don at the end of the last century. But the danger of traversing 
the Five Fields was so great that, by Royal command, the district 
was patrolled by Guards, the number of which was always greatly 
increased on the grand gala-nights of Ranelagh. On ordinary occa- 
sions persons desirous of crossing the fields were accustomed to 
wait until a sufficient number of passengers were collected to insure 
mutual protection; and by night even a strong party would not 
dare to venture without guides bearing torches or lanterns to escort 
them along the dreaded road. Duellists would occasionally engage 
in combat, and conspirators meet, in the deserted district ; and the 
lower orders might assemble for bull or bear baiting ; but generally 
solitude and dread reigned supreme. About the year 1805 the 
premises of the once celebrated Ranelagh were demolished: but it 
was only twenty years afterwards that the building of Belgrave- 
square was commenced ; and meanwhile the Five Fields remained 
in the same state of utter desolation, and maintained their evil 
repute for deeds of robbery and murder. 

In the year 1820 a dilapidated building, which had once been a 
place of entertainment, under the name of ‘the Dwarf’s Tavern, 
was still in existence somewhere near the ground on which is now built 
Ebury-street; and, on a misty November day, three personages 
were grouped outside this miserable tenement in a space choked 
with rank weeds, which once had been the garden of the tavern. 
On a rude bench, lounging on his elbow against a table, the 
rotten condition of which seemed scarcely able to support his weight, 
slight as it was, sat a handsome young gentleman of some thirty 
years, although the evidences of dissipation and debauchery on his 
face might have argued a more advanced age. On his back hung 
an old-fashioned cloak, once called a roquelaure, which appeared to 
have been adopted as a disguise, as well as for protection from the 
inclemency of the season. But in his lounging position enough of 
his attire was visible to proclaim him the ‘dandy’ of the day—®§ 
might be judged by his tightly-fitting pantaloons encased in tasselled 
hessian boots, his short waistcoat of many variously-coloured rolls, 
his blue bright-buttoned coat with its narrow collar rising high 
the back of his head, and his voluminous cravat. Before him stood 
a sturdy broad-shouldered youth, whose age might be nineteen % 






















































A BELGRAVIAN MANSION. 235 
twenty, or even less. His rough many-pocketed coat, red waist- 
coat, and knee-breeches met by leather gaiters, gave him the ap- 
earance of a lad from the country, or an unfledged groom. An 
air of hardiness and resolution in his face was marred by an expres- 
sion of low cunning shiftiness in his deep-set eyes ; and this expres- 
sion seemed just now intensified by a hard evil smile which lurked 
about the corners of his mouth as he stood listening quietly, but, 
at the same time, twirling a stout stick restlessly in his right hand. 
Apart from this couple, and out of earshot, was to be seen a weird 
ttle creature, perched on a broken rail, with his withered legs 
drawn up under him like a bird on a branch. This was a hump- 
backed boy, who was well known as the guardian sprite of ‘ the 
Dwarf’s Tavern,’ where he had been accepted as a sham substitute 
for the original and celebrated ‘ Norfolk Dwarf,’ who had been one 
of the attractions of the house in its ‘ palmy’ days, on the death 
of that illustrious individual. The boy peered at the strange visitors 
with half-closed eyes, as if he would have taken in with his visual 
organs what he could not hear with his ears, and made hideous 
erimaces with his huge misshapen mouth, but whether in mockery 
of the others, or simply for his own amusement, it would have been 
difficult to say. 

‘Now look here, Andrew,’ said the Dandy, ‘there must be no 
mistake. You know Lord Walsham, you say ?’ 

‘Know him !’ exclaimed the young fellow addressed as Andrew. 
‘I should think I do know him. I should know him among a 
thousand ;’ and it was with clenched teeth, and in a hissing tone, 
that he added, ‘ and I hate him as a poisonous adder.’ 

‘I want no hate in the matter,’ said the other languidly. 

‘How should I not hate him, Sir Robert ?’ pursued the excited 
youth. ‘Did he not bring my sister Phoebe to ruin and disgrace, 
after promising her marriage ? Did he not break her heart and kill 
her while I was far away from her, and leave her poor babe a waif 
in the world? And there’s to be no hate in the matter! O dear, 
no! Tam to treat him, I suppose, as gently as a lamb.’ 

‘What are your hates or loves to me ?’ said Sir Robert scorn- 
fully. ‘You seem not to know your place. You are my servant 
for the nonce, my well-salaried agent—no more. I must have no 
unnecessary violence. Do you hear ? No—no—you understand—’ 

‘No murder, I suppose, you mean,’ said Andrew, with a harsh 
and bitter laugh. : 

‘I see you understand,’ pursued his employer quietly. ‘I only 
Want him removed for a time out of my way. A few telling blows, 
oe would confine him to his bed, or, at worst, a fractured limb, 

Serve my purpose.’ 


Andrew laughed again, but with a knowing leer. 
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‘Why do you laugh, fellow ?’ asked Sir Robert scornfully, 

‘ Because your honour thinks I don’t know that purpose; but J 
do. Iam not such a blind fool as you may set me down.’ 

‘Well, out with it.’ 

‘ His lordship goes to Chelsea to-night to court the rich brewer's 
daughter,’ replied Andrew, wagging his head with a look of cunning in 
his evil eyes. ‘ Your honour, who had your own intentions in the same 
quarter, wants to put a spoke in his wheel, that’s all. O, I understand ~ 
and the fellow laughed with satisfaction at his own discernment. 

‘You understand and know too much, scoundrel,’ said Sir 
Rebert haughtily. Then, after a moment’s reflection, he added, 
‘Perhaps it is as well, though; and, as a whole ally is better than 
a half one, look here. I had once the game in my own hands. 
The girl loved me, I'll be sworn she did; and I needed her dowry 
sorely. This braggart lord came in my way; and his lordship was 
looked on, by the silly purse-proud ambitious cit of a father, as a 
better match than a needy baronet.’ 

‘And your honour’s nose was put out of joint,’ remarked his low 
ally, with a sneer. 

‘A truce to your remarks, fool!’ interrupted his employer 
angrily. ‘There is a family gathering to-night at the brewer's 
house in Chelsea, when all is to be arranged with the lawyers— 
papers to be examined and settlements to be signed. His fool- 
hardy lordship crosses the Five Fields without an escort. Ina 
daredevil spirit, he betted at White’s that he would prove himself a 
match for any low ruffian who might attempt to cross his path. I heard 
myself his conceited boast, and laughed in my sleeve. I knewa fine 

bold hardy fellow, who could teach his vain lordship another lesson.’ 

‘Yes, and who will,’ growled the broad-shouldered resolute 
Andrew savagely. 

‘You will lurk in some advantageous spot on the road,’ pur- 
sued Sir Robert, ‘and mark down your game. A good sound 
cudgelling, sufficient to prevent his intention, and keep him to his 
bed for a week or two, will be all I desire: and I will make my 
running with the girl during his absence. But, mind you, Andrew, 
no more than that. Meet me afterwards at the Park Corner, and 
you shall have your reward.’ 

‘ Yes, yes,’ muttered the agent. 

‘Let us part now,’ said Sir Robert, rising languidly. ‘Here, 
boy, hunchback, spawn of the gibbet, what’s your ugly name ? 
Here’s for you;’ and he tossed the weird being some coin, which 
the boy clutched as he ran up. 

The accomplices went asunder. The boy looked after them 
with a low but shrill whistle, as if he had divined their game, and 
then counted his money eagerly. 
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Night had fallen over London ; and a thick mist hung over the 
marshy Five Fields. From time to time a faint movement of the 
stagnant air showed a myriad of stars twinkling in the sky, as if 
in mockery of the seething earth ; and a rising moon would then 
bestow a fitful and uncertain light. At some hundred paces from 
the corner of the pathway, at the north-east termination of the dis- 
trict, stood a burly form, hugging a stout cudgel in his folded arms. 
He had been planted there some half hour or so, and was now 
exhibiting signs of restlessness and impatience. 

‘Has he given up his purpose ?’ he muttered to himself. ‘ The 
devil’s curse on this rotten mist, I can see nothing! But he can’t 
escape me if he ventures.’ 

Presently came the sound of approaching steps. The wanderer 
was whistling cheerily. 

‘Is it my man ?’ thought Andrew ; and he ensconced himself be- 
hind a heap of refuse, beside a muddy ditch without water, which 
skirted the pathway for some distance. 

A tall form, well covered against the inclemency of the night, 
soon passed the spot where the skulker lay. The man still whistled, 
as if for companionship, but bore himself boldly and confidently, 
and it would seem fearlessly. 

‘Yes, it is my man,’ said Andrew to himself, as he rose from 
his crouching position. 

He followed with cautious steps, and as noiselessly as he could 
on the damp earth. The wanderer stopped to listen. He had 
heard the sound of his pursuer. But Andrew was already on him, and 
dealt him a violent blow with the bludgeon on the back of his head. 

‘That for my money!’ howled the assailer. 

. The man turned, and Andrew saw that he was not mistaken in 
his victim. Lord Walsham had clutched a pistol from his dress, 
but, before he could fire, another blow was dealt on his forehead. 

‘And that for Phabe !’ was the accompanying ery. 

The stricken man fell like a log to the ground; and the pistol 
exploded in his hand as he fell. Andrew bent over him and felt 
his heart. 

‘By God, he has got his quietus!’ growled the murderer. ‘I 
couldn’t help it. What has he about him? I may as well make 
the best of it,’ was the ruffian’s next thought, and he proceeded to 

examine the dress of the senseless form. 

— moon was now shining more brightly through the mist; 
and Andrew gasped almost to suffocation as he pulled out a thick 
Pocket-book, and found that it contained a mass of bank-notes. 
the oe keepings !’ he laughed to himself, as he deposited 
a Ok in his own coat-pocket. ‘Sir Robert be hanged! this is 

concern of his! Hullo! what’s this?’ he continued to mutter, 
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as he now partly drew forth a cylindrical metal case from the coat 
of the murdered man. 

At this moment footsteps were heard. Andrew pushed the 
corpse into the ditch which skirted the path, and flung himself op 
it. His contact with the dead body of his murdered victim did not 
even make him shudder. Concealment was his only thought. But 
his heart beat violently as he counted the measured steps which 
approached. It was the night patrol coming from town. 

‘There’s nothing here,’ said one of the men. 

‘There must be, further on,’ said another. ‘I swear I heard 
a pistol shot. Come ;’ and they passed along the pathway. 

The murderer raised himself slowly and cautiously. 

‘A lucky escape,’ he muttered. 

His next thought was to conceal the body. The patrol might 
pass again at any moment. Close by the spot, on the ditch side, 
was another of those heaps of foul refuse which studded the path- 
way in its whole length. By the help of his bludgeon he hurriedly 
pushed a great portion of the mass on the corpse, as it lay in the 
ditch, and scattered the rest to an unsuspicious level. But why 
had he been so foolishly flurried, he thought, as to forget to take 
that tin case from the body? He had the pocket-book, crammed 
with what, to him, was untold wealth, it was true; but that case 
might have contained precious jewels—presents to the future bride 
—what not? It was too late, however, to recover the supposed 
treasure. He could not stop to remové the heap which hid his 
crime from prying eyes. 

‘Fool! fool!’ he exclaimed almost aloud. 

What was that? A response seemed to be given to his ex- 
clamation in a shrill weird laugh. He started and shook. He 
looked fearfully around, but could see nothing. For the first time 
an abject terror seized him; and he plunged across the fields in a 
frantic career. 

Sir Robert waited for his emissary at Hyde Park Corner for a 
long time—in vain. 


CHAPTER I. 


Firty years had elapsed since the commission of that crime, 
and a splendid Belgravian mansion now stood over the very spot 
where it had been committed. In a tastefully decorated boudoir o! 
this mansion, about the period when the London season had begun to 
wane, sat two ladies. The one was a fair and pretty girl of some 
eighteen years of age, whose lithe form was admirably set forth by 
the elegance of her dress. The other formed a striking contrast to 
the youth and beauty of the girl. She was an old lady—apparently 
a very old lady, although every possible appliance of art had evi- 
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dently been used, in paint, powder, and cosmetics, with the aid of 
all the ultra-fashionable attire of the day, to conjure up, by their 
false magic, a futile appearance of youthfulness. 

‘My sweet Lilian,’ said the old lady cajolingly, ‘ you may guess 
that I have called to-day to make one more attack on your obstinate 
little mind; for you are obstinate, you know, my dear—very obsti- 
nate, and I must think foolishly so. My grandson adores you; and, 
without any prepossession on my part, I don’t see how you can make 
a better match. He’s a good-looking fellow; the Ardens always 
were good-looking. He’s a little wild, to be sure; but the Ardens 
alwavs were wild. I will admit that my poor husband, Sir Robert, 
was; but a woman can always manage a man, if she tries—that is 
tosay, with tact. We'll tone Sir Cuthbert down, dear ; I did that with 
my poor son, Sir Reginald, who was a pickle as a boy, and inclined to 
be a scapegrace asa man. I managed to reform him, my dear.’ 

‘But I heard, Lady Arden, that he was awfully extravagant,’ said 
Lilian, with a sly smile, ‘and ran through a great part of the property.’ 

‘I must confess that he did make ducks and drakes of my 
money,’ proceeded Lady Arden volubly, after a pause and a sigh. 
‘For you see, my dear, the money was mine. Sir Robert, when he 
married me, was as poor as a church mouse, without a sixpence to 
chink against a gravestone, as the saying goes. I admit I wasn’t 
of the Upper Ten—my father was a wealthy brewer; but if I 
hadn’t blood I had money, lots of it, and good looks too; though 
you may not think it now, when I am just a poor old wreck. Why, 
my dear, I had hosts of admirers. I was to have married Lord 
Walsham ; he was considered a great match. But he disappeared 
all of a sudden, nobody knew how or why; and there’s been a law- 
suit about the title and property ever since. Sir Robert insinuated 
that he had eloped with some woman, and gone abroad; and so I 
became Lady Arden. Sir Robert did do all he could to run through 
the fortune ; but then, you see, there was a good lump tied up to 
me; and, when he died, Reginald took after his father, except in the 
matter of marrying an heiress, and certainly was extravagant and 
wild, and did plague his poor little wife into the grave. But they 

are all dead and gone now—peace to their ashes; and I am a lone 

old woman but for Cuthbert, dear fellow. He’s very like his poor 

gtandfather, and takes after him mightily.’ 

PE cm to his knack of squandering, and his desire to marry a 

Heiress, smiled Lilian again. 

at th Nanghty , haughty!’ cried Lady Arden, shaking her forefinger 

a *- - ‘How can you be so sarcastic! I tell you my grand- 
make you an excellent husband. Sir Cuthbert Arden has 


= in his veins, you see; and Miss Lilian Fortescue, it’s clear, 
ant in any way boast of—of—’ 
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‘Of having any blood in hers, I suppose you mean to say,’ 
said the sweetly-complexioned young girl good-temperedly. 

‘How you do take me up, Lilian!’ expostulated the old lady. 
‘I only mean to say that nobody knows where your grandfather 
came from, or how he acquired his money.’ 

‘By honest speculation, I believe,’ urged Lilian simply. 

‘Of course, of course, dear,’ pursued Lady Arden. ‘ But yop 
see I know everything about everybody. I have lived in the world, 
and made it my business to know everything about everybody; but 
not a scrap of information have I been able to obtain about the 
birth, parentage, and early antecedents of Andrew Anderson.’ 

The young girl slightly raised her eyebrows, but thought it 
better to hold her tongue. Interruption, however, would not have 
stayed the old lady in her torrent of babble. 

‘I am an old woman,’ she chattered on; ‘I can’t gainsay that. 
I know that my hair is false, and my teeth are false, and my com- 
plexion is false ; but I’ve got a memory, my dear, as fresh as that 
of the youngest. I can recollect, child, when this square was built. 
It was then that Andrew Anderson first appeared on the stage of 
London. He was wealthy, true; but nobody could make out where 
he came from; and there were the strangest surmises about his 
insisting on purchasing the plot of ground on which this house now 
stands at any price, and superintending every step the architect or 
the bricklayers took in the building, until he came to inhabit it 
himself. People talked a great deal about him. He was always 
such a strange crotchety man; and they wanted to find out some- 
thing about him—bad, if they could. But his speculations in the 
City, whatever they may have been, were always straightforward, 
and always prosperous. So the disagreeable talk was dropped ; and 
he was admitted to be a very clever man, though dreadfully eccen- 
tric. And I can remember, too, his marrying rather late in life. 
A poor slip of a thing was your grandmother, and she always seemed 
troubled in her mind; but she soon died in giving birth to your 
poor mother. Yes, I can recollect, too, the talk there was when 
Annie Anderson married young Fortescue. It was thought that her 
father would look out for 2 duke ; and Harry Fortescue hadn’t much 
family to boast of, and not a stiver in his pocket. But it was 
love-match, I fancy; and Andrew Anderson was kind to his daughter. 

‘As heis kind to his orphan granddaughter,’ interrupted Lilian, 
with some emotion. 

‘How should he be otherwise, my sweet ?’ babbled on the old 
lady. ‘ You are such a dear good girl; and you will make Cuthbert 
so happy by accepting him.’ 

The girl looked her frankly in the face, but only sighed. 

‘Ah, I see what it is,’ said Lady Arden, with a little more 
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acrimony in her tone. ‘ You have a fancy for that young Mr. 
Wentworth. Ah, my dear child! What a mistake, what a mis- 
take! You couldn't be so foolish as to marry him. He’s a nobody, 
my dear, @ mere nobody! I tell you I know everything about 
everybody—it’s my business to know. And I have made inquiries 
about this Mr. Wentworth. There’s actually a slur on his birth. 
His grandmother, they say, was absolutely no better than she should 
be; and somehow poor Lord Walsham’s name was mixed up in 
the matter. I was told so, when I was about to marry him; but the 
woman was dead then, and it did not matter to me; and he never 
became my husband after all. My dear, you never could marry into 
a family with such a slur. ‘To be sure, your grandfather seems un- 
commonly fond of this young fellow, one really can’t tell why. But 
what should an Andrew Anderson know of family? And, between 
you and me, dear—I don’t want to distress you—I can’t help fancy- 
ing that your poor grandfather is growing very queer in his head. 
I won’t exactly say going out of his mind altogether, but something 
a great deal like it.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ said Lilian excitedly, starting up from 
her chair. 

The door opened at that moment; and a strange figure entered 
the room. It was that of a man, who seemed once to have been 
tall and burly, but was now somewhat bent. His step was 
slouching, not to say tottering ; and his face was seamed with hol- 
lows. The expression of that face appeared to indicate care and 
harassing thought, and bore the ravages of strong emotion. But, 
at the same time, his eyes peered out from his half-closed eyelids 
with a look of vivacity and intelligence, not to say cunning; and 
they gleamed occasionally with sudden lightning-like flashes of wild- 
hess. Still, with his white hair, worn long behind, in the eyes of 
casual observers he might have been considered a most venerable 
patriarch. His dress was neglected even to shabbiness. 

‘Grandfather !’ cried Lilian, running towards him. 

The old man took her in his arms and kissed her affectionately 
on the forehead; then, as he became aware of another occupant of 
the room, he asked, with almost rude abruptness, ‘ Who’s that ?’ 
‘Lady Arden, grandfather dear,’ was the reply. ‘ You know her.’ 
‘Yes, I know the name of Arden,’ said the old man roughly, 
but in a low querulous tone. ‘I ought to know it!’ And he 
laughed strangely. ‘I should think I ought to know it! 
ala Re — glad to see you looking so well, Mr. Anderson,’ said the 
‘ne i advancing with proffered hand. But the intended greet - 
ng overlooked by the old man, who still held his granddaughter 
- — He only gazed straight before him, and muttered, 

ert was a bold man, a bold bad man!’ 
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‘My husband has been dead these many, many years,’ interrupted 
Lady Arden; ‘and you might spare his widow these expressions.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ continued old Andrew Anderson, unheeding the 
reproof. ‘He is gone—gone; he is at rest, he is! He has the 
better part—rest and forgetfulness—rest from agony of mind—forget. 
fulness of the past. That is the truest happiness; and he has it,’ 

Lilian alone heard the words ‘ Curse him!’ which followed in g 
low smothered tone. 

The girl pressed her grandfather’s arm to control him, and 
looked with apprehension towards Lady Arden, who shook her head 
significantly, as though she would have said, ‘ There, what did I 
tell you?’ Lilian could but sigh. 

‘Well, I must leave you now, my sweet Lilian,’ said the old 
lady. ‘I have a hundred thousand things to do—scores of visits to 
pay. And as Mr. Anderson appears to be rather ailing—’ 

‘Why, I thought you said I was looking so well, just now,’ 
laughed Andrew Anderson, with an abrupt change of manner. ‘To 
be sure, women have the privilege of changing their opinions as they 
change their lovers sometimes.’ 

‘Now if you are going to be satirical on the sex, I really must 
run away at once,’ was the playful rejoinder of Lady Arden, whose 
game it was not to irritate the old man. ‘ He’s getting very bad, 
dear,’ she whispered to Lilian as the girl accompanied her to the 
door. ‘Now mind you think very seriously and sensibly on what 
T said about Cuthbert.’ ; 

When Lilian turned, her grandfather was sitting in an armchair, 
with his head between his hands; and, as she drew near him, she 
heard him murmur, 

‘Arden! Arden! Would that I had never heard the accursed 
name !’ 

‘You are not ill, grandfather dear, are you ?’ said Lilian, leaning 
over the back of his chair, and putting her arms round his neck. 

‘No, no,’ replied the old man, lifting his head hastily ; ‘I am 
well—well as usual ; but I am getting old, dear, and drifting down 
the rapids, which will carry me—where ? where ? Ah, who knows? 
Good Heaven, who knows ?’ 

Andrew Anderson shuddered ; then looking up, and seeing the 
anxious face of the fair girl as she leaned over him, he mastered 
himself. 

‘Look here, child,’ he said, rising, and taking a case from his 
pocket. ‘ What do you say to this ?’ 

‘ Why, they are diamonds!’ cried Lilian, opening the receptacle. 

‘Yes, jewels; gewgaws for you. Girls like such things.’ 

‘O grandfather, how kind you are! But these diamonds must 
have cost ever'so much money.’ 
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‘What matter? Am I not rich—rich—I, Andrew Anderson ? 
What can I do better than try to please my Lily ?’ 

‘Good grandfather !’ cried Lilian, still turning over the glitter- 
‘ng treasures in her hands. ‘ Yes; they tell me that you are wealthy, 
all that all your ventures have been blessed by Providence.’ 

The words had scarcely been spoken when a deep groan 
startled her. She let fall the jewels, and rushed to her grandfather, 
who had fallen back in the chair, pale as death. 

‘What’s the matter, grandfather ?’ exclaimed the anxious girl. 

‘Nothing, dear, nothing !’ gasped old Andrew Anderson. ‘ But 
never speak to me like that again—never. I can’t bear it.’ 

Lilian looked at him with surprise, uncomprehending the mean- 
ing of his words; but seeing that he lay back, as if in a fainting 
condition, she was hurrying to the bell to summon a servant when 
a knock came at the door. She cried, ‘ Come in;’ and a young 
man entered. He was a tall handsome fellow, of manly bearing, 
his face beaming with intelligence, and his fine dark eyes displaying 
resolution and infinite tenderness combined. 

‘Ah, Mr. Wentworth !’ cried Lilian, a deep blush suffusing her 
cheeks the while. ‘I fear that grandfather is unwell.’ 

The young man hastened to Andrew Anderson’s side. 

‘Can I help you, sir?’ he said. 

‘Ah, William, is that you?’ said the old man, opening his 
eyes, and asmile passed over his hard lips. ‘ What did you say— 
helpme? Yes. I see you have brought my books and papers. 
Come, we will go to work.’ 

‘Not now, grandfather,’ said Lilian hastily, ‘not now. You 

must not trouble your brain with work to-day. You are tired. Mr. 
Wentworth will come again in the evening, if you will. But I want 
to play to you now all your favourite pieces.’ 
_ ‘Yes, yes,’ said the old man kindly. ‘And William can stop 
and dine with us, if he will; and in the evening we will look over 
the accounts. Put the books down, boy; put the books down. We 
are going to have a treat now.’ 

There was such a gleam of pleasure in Lilian’s face as she 
=e to the piano, and such a sparkle of gratification in William 

entworth’s dark eyes, that the old man could not but feel and 
temark the sudden animation of the young people. 

As William Wentworth went to a distant table, and Lilian sat 
we to play, old Andrew Anderson smiled, and muttered to himself, 
selena they would suit one another, my dear ones, the only 
nitien " my miserable life! How like the boy is to his poor 
inate . “te O Pheebe ! Phebe !? And he hid his face in his 
started rs to conjure up a vision of the past. After a time he 

abruptly, and looked up. ‘ But no, no,’ he murmured; ‘ it 
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can never be! There is a gulf of blood between them!’ And a low 
groan came from him. 

As Lilian played, the old man’s mood changed, and the tears 
ran down his wan worn face. 


Cuapter II. 


ANDREW ANDERSON was sitting alone in the rich well-appointed 
room he called his study, brooding painfully and gloomily, as was 
frequently his wont of late, when a servant entered. The old man 
raised his head slowly, and, as if with difficulty collecting his 
thoughts, said at last, in a rough tone of irritation, 

‘Well, what is it ?’ 

‘There is a man in the hall—a common man,’ was the reply, 
‘ who insists on seeing you, sir.’ 

‘A man! what man? and insists, does he? I can’t see him, 
I won't see him. I am engaged, I am ill—I can see nobody. Go!’ 
The servant turned to the door, but he was recalled as abruptly 
as he was dismissed. ‘No, tell the man to come up,’ said his 
master; and the servant disappeared. 

A feeling of apprehension had stolen over Andrew Anderson, as 
had frequently been the case with him in life, when he had to 
grapple with the unknown. That feeling came over him now more 
strongly than ever. Could it be a presentiment of evil? Perhaps. 
Nevertheless his accustomed resolution and determination to face 
every danger had mastered this feeling. If evil were to come, 
Andrew Anderson would have the strength, he thought, to fight his 
battle with it, were he to face the devil himself; and yet the spirit 
of youth and manhood had already been cowed down by age. 

A low knock at the door: an old man entered. A man? Was 
he a man worthy of the name ?—an unearthly creature rather. He 
was greatly deformed, and his small shrivelled figure was almost 
that of a dwarf. His little spindle-legs made a striking contrast 
with his broad hunchbacked shoulders and his big head, the skull 
of which was entirely bare of hair, and gave him the air of a China 
magot. The main feature of his uncouth, ugly, withered face was 
a wide ungainly mouth. He paused at the threshold of the door, 
looked on Andrew Anderson with a peering air, then nodded his head, 
as if satisfied with the scrutiny, and uttered a low shrill whistle. 

Andrew Anderson looked on this strange apparition with bev 
derment. His feeling of apprehension began to amount almost 
terror, although still undefined and uncomprehended. The creature 
appeared to him an unreality; but there was no unreality the 
numb feeling of faintness which began to pervade him from head 
to foot ; and it was with the utmost difficulty that he gasped out at 

last the words, 
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‘Who are you? Speak!’ 

The creature spoke. 

‘Wholam? Ha, ha! You'll soon find out without the telling, 
Mr.—Andrew—Anderson.’ 

A pause was made between each portion of the name pronounced. 

The old man seemed unable to find breath to utter one word. 
He gazed on the strange being, as if trying to collect a memory of 
the past, and vaguely pointed to a chair. The aged imp sprang on 
the seat with an agility which seemed beyond his years, and tucked 
up his legs beneath it, giving himself the appearance of a big bird 
from ogre-land. He then wagged his head and chuckled shrilly. 
For some moments there was silence between the two. 

‘What do you want ?’ jerked out Andrew Anderson at last. 

‘You shall hear, my friend,’ was the shrill reply, in a familiar tone. 

‘Your friend? What do you mean ?’ 

‘Well, your old acquaintance, at all events,’ chuckled the little 
hunchback. ‘Ihad a close acquaintance once with one Andrew 
Aoew.’ The jaw of the old man fell as if he had been suddenly 
shot to the heart. ‘He didn’t call himself Anderson then. He 
changed his name for prudent reasons of his own.’ 

‘I do not understand— it’s all a lie! I don’t know you, rogue 
and impostor as you are!’ were the words which dropped slowly 
from the lips of the stricken old man. 

‘All right, all right!’ sneered the uncouth little monster, 
writhing as if with suppressed laughter. ‘ Yes, age dims a man’s 
memory; but it hasn’t dimmed mine, Andrew Agnew, although it’s 
now'—he counted on his fingers—‘ yes! now some fifty years since 
we met.’ 

Andrew Anderson shuddered, and closed his eyes. A horrible 
consciousness of the identity of the intruder had forced itself on him. 

‘Ah, I see you begin to remember me now,’ cried the hunch- 
back triumphantly. <¢ Shall I help you by recalling to your mind 
one chill and damp November night, when we met in the Dwarf’s 
Tavern 9” ‘ 

The old man sat trembling, with his eyes still closed; but he 
waved his hand, as if to deny the truth of the fact recalled. 

‘O, not yet? pursued his tormentor. ‘Must I go on, then? 
must I tell how I followed Andrew Agnew to the Five Fields, 
ee advantage to myself—how I concealed myself—how 

it IS a lie ’ shrieked the old man, but without looking up. 
“er bo a lie?’ laughed the weird being. ‘I have said 
sate. ;* : mm, after a pause, he pursued, ‘No matter what I 

manages ” nt tell. Andrew Agnew knows well enough what it 

» nd where it was. By the way, it must have been pretty 
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near this very spot; strange, isn’t it?’ And he laughed again 
with a shrill mocking laugh. 

Old Andrew Anderson lay back in his chair like a senseless Joo 
as inert as that body that once lay stretched in death in the Five 
Fields. But he had not fainted; for when the hunchback scram. 
bled down from his chair, and placed a thin long-pointed finger on hig 
shoulder, he opened his eyes. Those eyes glared wildly from his head. 

‘Now, be a man, and let us come to business,’ continued 
his tormentor, holding the shoulder in that iron finger ag if ip 
a vice. ‘I have been looking for Andrew Agnew for fifty years: 
for fifty years he has escaped me. OQ, he played his cards well, 
Who would have thought to find Andrew Agnew, the country 
groom, in Andrew Anderson, the—the—millionaire ? That’s the 
word, isn’t it? But Ihave had dealings with the police of late, 
The detective bobbies find me useful in many ways. One day I 
discovered, by chance, a clue to my friend Andrew Agnew. I fol- 
lowed it up. It was broken here and there; but I put together 
the jagged ends; and it led me on and on, until it landed me in 
the house of the wealthy Andrew Anderson.’ 

The old man still remained motionless, staring before him, with- 
out a word. The hunchback gripped his shoulder more sharply 
with that iron finger, as if to put him on the rack. At last the 
torture elicited the words, ‘ What do you want ?’ 

‘Look here,’ pursued the hunchback, ‘I want hush-money! 
A few hundreds—shall we say thousands ?’ and he laughed—‘ can 
be nothing to you—the mere rinsings of that glass of fortune you 
sip at so cosily every day. Let’s strike a bargain; and you will 
find me true as steel. Refuse, and I may have a tale to tell to 
my dear friends of the police, which may buy Andrew Agnew a rope’s 
end cheap at Government expense.’ And the finger was pressed 
more cruelly, almost into his victim’s flesh. 

That last movement acted like a galvanic battery on the old 
man. He sprang up suddenly. 

‘It’s all a lie!’ he repeated. ‘I don’t know you! Go!’ 

‘Is itso? Think better of it, Andrew Agnew.’ 

‘Go, I say! Spawn of the gibbet, go!’ 

‘Ho, ho!’ laughed the hunchback. ‘ You know that expressiol 
at least! Had I not been sure of my game you would have betray ed 
yourself by that old nickname! Ho, ho, ho!’ 

Andrew Anderson had no more force left than to repeat mnces 
santly the word, ‘ Go, go, go!’ 

The fearful being paused for a moment, and then, with a frown 
on his ugly brow, and a determined expression on that —_ 
a mouth, he made a menacing gesture at the old man, and slow 
left the room. 
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When Lilian Fortescue came to her grandfather’s study she 
fund him lying in his chair, pale as death, his hair tangled, with 
eyes staring from his head. In answer to all her anxious inquiries 
he only repeated incessantly the word, ‘Go, go, go!’ until he ended 
in a hysterical shriek. 

Andrew Anderson was raving. He was conveyed to his bed- 
room, and a doctor was sent for. But the learned man only shook 
his head, and prescribed tonic sedatives. In answer to Lilian’s 
anxions, but cautious, questions, as to what might be thought to 
be the state of his mind in medical opinion, she was told that he 
had probably received some mental shock, which, at his age, might 
have produced the effect of temporary aberration, but that it would 
goon pass away. | 

Lilian, however, watched by her grandfather’s side, listening to 
his incoherent mutterings, as he tossed restlessly on his bed. Had 
Lady Arden’s insinuations been founded in truth? she thought. 
And was his mind really dangerously affected? After a time, 
however, the old man seemed to sleep in peace; and Lilian, over- 
come by fatigue, slumbered in the armchair by his bedside. 

Suddenly she started up, and was wide awake in a moment. 
To her horror she found that her grandfather was no longer there. 
She must have slept for hours, for the light of morning was peering 
through the half-closed curtains of the room. Where was he? 
What should she do? She was descending the stairs hurriedly, 
when she was met by her own maid, half-dressed, followed by a 
girl, whom she knew to be what was called ‘the scullery-maid.’ 
Both looked fearfully scared. 

‘What is the matter ?’ cried Lilian. 

The two women screamed, with one voice, ‘O miss, master !’ 
‘0 miss, Mr. Anderson !’ and then began to sob. 

‘What is it? Speak!’ cried Lilian again. ‘Is he dead ?’ 

‘No, miss, worse !’ said the girl. 

_ ‘For Heaven’s sake, tell me!—what do you mean ?’ was Lilian’s 
impatient ery. 

‘With difficulty and with much circumlocution, the scullery- 
maid told how, in descending to the cellars to fulfil her early 
matutinal duties, she had seen, in one of them, what she at 

first thought was a ghost. But it was only ‘master’ lying all 
along on the flags, motionless, and as if dead. She screamed 
all she could, she said. One of the men-servants came at last. 
ny that ‘master’ was not dead, but in a fit; but why he 
brine ere in the cellar nobody could make out. The men were 

ging him up-stairs. 

- : gia sight soon met Lilian’s eyes as she rushed down- 
* 4Wo men were bearing Andrew Anderson in their arms, — 
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apparently still lifeless. The old man was carried to the bed he 
had left. Yes; there was life in him! He breathed heavily soon - 
and when, by Lilian’s directions, his head was bathed and brandy 
poured down his throat, he gasped and groaned aloud. Lilian took 
one of his poor wan hands to kiss it. She started back with dis. 
may. The nails were torn; the fingers were sharply wounded, and 
were bleeding. She seized the other hand. This too was maimed 


and torn. What could it mean ? 


Cuarpter III. 


Various were the surmises of the household about ‘ Mastery 
being in the cellar, and the maimed condition of his hands. As 
regarded the latter fact, the scullery-maid suggested the theory of 
‘rats ;’ but there was no accounting for bis wandering to the lowest 


regions of the mansion. 


As the day wore on, Andrew Anderson gradually recovered from 
a state strangely mingled of coma and delirium. His mind wan- 
dered no longer. He recognised his granddaughter with an affec- 
tionate smile ; and he asked to see William Wentworth. The young 
man was in the house, a prey to the deepest anxiety at the state of 
his kind old friend and patron; and he was sent up to Andrew 


Anderson’s room. 


‘Grandfather dear,’ said Lilian eagerly, ‘ you must not tax your 
mind with business now—to-morrow, when you are stronger and 


better.’ : 
The invalid smiled weakly, and shook his head. 


‘It is not that,’ he said. ‘I want to see you together, my 
dear children ; I may not be long for this world.’ The two young 
people uttered exclamations of expostulation. ‘ Well, I know I am 


not an old man—not a very old man; but I have been very ill, I am 
aware. My illness will pass away, you would say. Perhaps. But I 
have had a fearful shock ; and a great danger is impending over me. 
‘A great danger!’ exclaimed both of the anxious listeners. 
‘Yes; a great danger. It may fall on my doomed head at any 
moment. Do not look at me so doubtfully; I am not wandering 
in my mind now. It is as I say. But what I would entreat of you 
is this’ (he lifted himself up with some exertion from his bed): 
‘Promise me that, whatever may happen, you will not curse my 
memory—that you will love me still. Give me this promise—ouly 
give me this promise—and I can bear my fate. You are all I have 
to love in this world, and I could not die thinking that—that—’ | 
The old man sank back again, and the tears rolled down his 
withered cheeks. 
Both Lilian and William Wentworth gave all the fondest assu!” 
ances of their eternal affection and regard for him; and he closed 
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his eves for a time. They thought that sleep had fallen on him. 
But after a while he raised himself again. 

‘Children,’ he stammered, ‘I have reason to suppose—indeed, 
to fear—that a strong affection exists between you. My fondest 
wish would be that you should be happy together. But then comes 
the cruel thought that I—I, who love you both so well, have placed 
a cruel bar between you and that happiness. Do not question me ; 
I cannot tell you now what that bar is. You may learn one day ; 
and then—and then—O, do not curse me!’ 

The old man as he spoke grew more and more excited. Lilian did 
all she could to calm him. She could not but fear that his brain was 
again wandering. His words were so strange, so incomprehensible. 

‘Give each other a hand,’ he muttered at last. ‘ Yes—so! so!’ 
The young people had grasped each other’s hand, with a strong 
flush of emotion on their faces. ‘ And swear to me that you will be 
friends, to love and cherish each other through life—if you can be 
no more to one another.’ 

The solemn asseveration was given, and the old man sank down 
again. 

‘Leave me now, my dear ones,’ he murmured faintly. ‘I would 
have rest—rest ? rest ?—no, not rest, but time to think and to 
prepare for— There, there! I can be left alone now!’ 

Lilian and William Wentworth departed from the room. They 
still held each other’s hand; but no words of love passed between 
them. They felt that it was not a time for more selfish and ten- 
derer thoughts, when so deep a sorrow—death perhaps—hung over 
that house, with all its lavish evidences of wealth and luxury. 

It was impossible for Lilian Fortescue not to be tormented by 
resiless anxiety. She watched and listened in her room with open 
door. From time to time she stole up to her grandfather's room, 
ind entered it cautiously, and without noise. The old man was 
‘leeping—a calm but death-like sleep. So still did he lie, that she 
tad been obliged to creep to the bedside to hear his breathing. 
Reassured as to his condition, she at last took up a book in her 
a and strove to deaden heavy thought by reading. As she 
‘us sat, she was startled by the sound of a heavy but stealthy step 
" the stairs. What could it be? On looking out she saw, to her 
Pie old Andrew Anderson, whom she had left calmly sleeping, 
— slowly, step by step. She was about to speak; but the 
tN amenrgg of his face appalled her. His eyes were staring 

“fl ore him; but they looked absolutely sightless. 
ts ia le came down. She planted herself before him 
~_e 18 attention ; but he evidently did not see her. All at 
© Conviction came across the girl’s mind that he was walk- 


line in hi ; 
<. He was evidently under the influence of harass- 
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ing thought ; for he muttered incoherent words, the sense of which 
she could not catch. Now again the workings of the lower part of 
his face showed that the sleeper was fearfully agitated. ‘Should she 
wake him,’ she thought, ‘and rescue him from a dream which 
seemed to torture him like a horrible nightmare ?’ But she haq 
heard of the danger of waking a somnambulist in this strange con. 
dition. It was said that death might be the result of such a shock. 
She drew back, and, as he passed her, she thought she heard him 
mutter the words, ‘ Hide it! Yes, hide it !’ 

Down, and still down, went the old man, with heavy but steady 
step, as surely as though he saw. Lilian followed with hands 
clenched before her, and her lips moved too, partly with the ner. 
vousness of apprehension, partly in unconscious prayer. Down, 
and still down, went the old man, and Lilian followed still. To 
her great distress, she saw that he traversed the hall, and descended 
the stairs towards the rooms occupied by the servants. What was 
she to do? He would be seen by the domestics, who would marvel 
at his state. But it was impossible to arrest his steps. Now they 
were in the servants’ hall. Those who were present started up at 
the sight of the strange apparition. 

‘He is asleep, no more,’ whispered Lilian as she passed along 
the hall, and waved them back. 

Still the old man went on. He was now on the stairs leading 
to the cellars. He reached the bottom, turned into one of these 
cellars, in which only a few useless articles and some wood were 
stored away. Then he paused. 

Suddenly, to Lilian’s terror, her grandfather flung himself 
heavily along the flagstones which paved the cellar-floor. Surely 
the shock would wake him. She rushed to his side. No; he still 
slept that abnormal sleep of death in life, of unconscious conscious- 
ness, of clear vision without sight—the slave of a tyrannical and 
crushing dream ! 

Now the old man began to scratch with his hands on the hard 
stones, as if totearthem up. More and more he scratched, utterly 
unconscious of the pain inflicted on those poor maimed fingers. 
And now he muttered words, low at first, but increasing in loudness, 
until they became wild shrieks and groans. 

‘Yes, yes!’ were the first words which reached the ears of the 
terrified Lilian. ‘Hide it! hide it! I must hide it away before 
they come! Yes, Icanseeitthere! There! there it lies! The 
stones cannot hide it from me! How ugly it looks! Pah! Al, 
you may grin at me in mockery, but I will have you—I will have 
you out! They shall find nothing. Come, come !’ and the wretched 
old man scratched at the heavy flagstones as if he would tear them 
from the earth. 
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Lilian could bear it no longer. She knelt by the old man’s 
side, and endeavoured to raise him. Then he sprang up, and howled, 

‘No; you shall not have me! He is not there, I say! you 
lie; he is not there!’ and he struggled away from the terrified girl’s 
arms, and crouched down in a corner of the cellar. 

To Lilian’s dismay she conld hear that the servants were grouped 
on the cellar-stairs, and were whispering among each other. Then 
came a heavy knocking and a sharp ringing at the outer door of the 
house. The servants dispersed. 

The old man had started to his feet, as if roused by the knock- 
ing. His eyes glared now with a fearful light. It was the glare of 
insanity. It was fixed on the stones at first, ana then lifted, as though 
some invisible form—visible to him—nhad risen from the earth. 

‘So you are there!’ he screamed. ‘ Are you come to tell them 
all? Away, away! What is that you say? Retribution, retri- 
bution! Yes, yes! I knew that it would come!’ And the 
wretched man fell prostrate on the floor with a heavy crash. 

There was a commotion without. Then came the sound of 
heavy steps on the cellar-stairs. Two policemen and an inspector 
of police entered the cellar, where lay the senseless form of Andrew 
Anderson. They were followed by the strange figure of an old hunch- 
back. Lilian, by an unconscious impulse, sprang between them 
and her grandfather, as if to bar their way. 

‘Young lady, whoever you may be,’ said the inspector, ‘I am 
the bearer of a warrant for the apprehension of Andrew Agnew, 
alias Anderson, on a charge of murder.’ 

Lilian tried to speak, to deny the hideous accusation ; but her 
voice stuck in her throat. She stood motionless, aghast. 

A young man now forced his way through the crowd of servants, 
who began to fill the cellar. It was William Wentworth. 

. — does this mean? It must be some foul conspiracy,’ he 
cried. 

‘All resistance would be useless, sir,’ said the inspector calmly. 
‘The warrant is formal. Justice will decide whether it be the result 
ofa conspiracy or no. Where is our prisoner 2” 

Lilian, bewildered, dazed, and as pale as death, pointed to her 
grandfather, as he lay there motionless. 

The inspector stooped and raised the old man in his arms. 

‘Andrew Agnew, alias Anderson,’ he began, ‘I arrest you, in 
the name of— 

_ He stopped abruptly. The form he raised fell backwards over 
Pa with head hanging lifelessly and pendent arms. The blood 
ise — from his mouth showed that he had broken a blood- 
Pty e arrest of a mightier power than that of man had ren- 

all mortal arrest vain now. Andrew Anderson was dead ! 
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The death of the man accused of the murder of Lord Walsham 
fifty years previously, did not stay the proceedings instituted on the 
denunciation of the hunchback. The cellar-floor of the Belgrayian 
mansion was torn up; and an excavation took place. Below lay the 
mouldering body of the unfortunate nobleman; and with it was the 
cylindrical tin case, which the murderer had supposed to contain 
jewels and other valuables. The contents were officially examined, 
and proved to be papers of value and importance ; among others, 
the title-deeds of the Walsham property, which probably were to 
have been exhibited before the family lawyer at Chelsea on that 
fatal night. But among these papers was found a document of 
equal, if not still greater, significance. It was the certificate of the 
marriage of Henry Lord Walsham to Phabe Agnew. The sister 
of Andrew Agnew had been his lawful wife; but the marriage had 
been a secret one; and, when the young wife had died, the secret 
had never been disclosed to her brother, then far away. Had it been 
so, Lord Walsham might have never met his cruel fate. The papers 
of Andrew Anderson proved that he had carried off the child (whom 
he deemed illegitimate) of this marriage, and brought it up under 
the name of Wentworth. 

William Wentworth, thus proved to be the grandson of Phebe 
Agnew, in reality Lady Walsham, succeeded to the title and estates. 

The Belgravian mansion was deserted. Lilian Fortescue, now 
a great heiress, was in the new residence. A year had nearly passed 
since her grandfather’s death; and even her half-mourning was 
soon to be laid aside on her marriage with William Lord Walsham. 

One afternoon, old Lady Arden, who had not given up her hopes 
of catching the heiress for her grandson, was on a visit to Lilian. 

‘Look here, my sweet,’ she said insinuatingly, ‘ after this 
fearfully ugly business of your grandfather, there is scarce a family 
into which you would be admitted; but the Ardens, you know, 
were always of a liberal turn of mind. My dear Cuthbert will 
be ready to overlook and forget.’ Lilian endeavoured to inter- 
rupt, but the old lady rambled on. ‘ You know, dear, it would be 
impossible for you to marry this new Lord Walsham. What would 
the world say? How could he take to wife the granddaughter of 
the man who did his grandfather to death ?’ 

As Lilian paused foran answer, the young Lord Walsham, who had 
entered the room unseen and heard her last words, answered for her. 

‘The ways of Providence are inscrutable,’ he said; ‘and 1t1s 
obviously willed by that Eternal Guardian that the blood of crime 
should be wiped out for ever by forgiveness, love, and trust.’ 















































A VERITABLE GHOST STORY. 





JosepH AppIsoN, when the Right Honourable Robert Boyle knocked 
at the door of the garret in the Haymarket; the Heir of Linne, 
when the ceiling broke over his thriftless head, and the one ‘ faith- 
ful friend’ left to him stood confessed—were joyful men; but never 
a man, in fact or fiction, was more joyful than I, when, on a certain 
morning in the month of September, a letter was put into my hands 
bearing a country post-mark. London, at all times odious to me, 
is peculiarly odious in the month of September. Since February I 
had been close locked in the embraces of the ‘ stony-hearted step- 
mother,’ and I could see no remission of my doom. Others might 
repair the wall, but I could abide only in my breaches; and for the 
most insipid of all reasons—for the reason that there was no other 
place whereto I could betake myself. For me no door of hospi- 
tality creaked on generous hinge ; no friendly hand beckoned to me ; 
no voice, I could not hear, summoned me through the penny post. 
So in London I stayed, and cursed my fate; for to go a-touring as 
my own host was beyond the question. A combination of untoward 
events had for some time past confined me to a simple and retired 
mode of life, and had, indeed, brought me into disagreeable proximity 
to that ‘ eternal want of pence’ which, if Mr. Tennyson will permit 
me to venture on a more than conjectural emendation, is by no 
means confined to public men, among whom I have no pretensions 
to range myself. 

The letter was from my old friend and comrade of school and 
college, Matthew Morley. ‘Come down,’ it ran, ‘as quick as your 
own engagements and the Midland counties’ line will let you. 
Bring everything that you have necessary for hunting, shooting, 
and fishing, save horses, birds, and fishes, which I will provide. 
Bring your best spirits and your best appetite, and stay till you 
have exhausted both. There is no party—only Jacky.’ Was ever 
written or read so perfect an invitation ? 

My preparations were soon made, and before almost I had fairly 
realised my deliverance, I found myself whirling away through a 
sunny English landscape to fresh air, pleasant quarters, good com- 
pany, and above, perhaps, and beyond all, to a blessed state of 
freedom, to a Utopia where the wicked should cease from troubling, 
and the Weary one be at rest for a time. 

My friend Mat was universally acknowledged to be the ‘ best 
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fellow out.’ Whether he truly merited this tremendous distinction, 
I cannot undertake to decide; but he certainly was a very ‘good 
fellow.’ Handsome, clever, agreeable, and sufficiently rich, he wag 
! one of those rare and happy individuals who are equally popular 
dt with both sexes—nobody’s enemy, in short, and least of all his own. 
His wife was a little, plump, sweet partridge of a woman; not pre- 
i) cisely pretty, but very pleasant to look upon: well read, a capital 
yi talker, yet withal an excellent housekeeper. They had one child— 
a fat, curly-haired, blue-eyed boy, who promised, as his father said, 
to take a deal of spoiling. Altogether, they were a very charming 
couple, and kept a very charming house. 
Jacky merits a few words to himself. His name was Johnson, 
but he must not be confounded with the common wearers of that 
ei vulgar patronymic. A strange peculiarity gave him a status and 
MM a personality of his own, and that was an extraordinary affection 
for Ireland, and all people and things Irish. To pass for a son of 
that moist and melancholy soil was the master-passion of his heart, 
though he was English to the backbone, and had never, it was 
a believed, set foot outside the country of his birth. But he had 
it absorbed a vast amount of reading on the subject, chiefly of the 
romantic order. Charles Lever, in particular, was the idol of his 
worship, and from him, and others who have written of the glories 
and the griefs of Erin’s green isle, he had compounded a curious 
form of language which he delivered as one, he fondly conceived, to 
the manner born. For the rest, he was a vulgar, kind-hearted, 
merry little fellow, very liberal with his money, of which he always 
had a plentiful supply, and a past-master in all the theory of sport, 
though something less admirable in practice. How the friendship 
between him and Mat ever originated was a mystery, but firm friends 
they were, and for some years past there had existed a regular 
partnership between them in all their sporting arrangements. Such 
were the friends to whom I was bound. 

They were waiting for me at the station where I had been bid 
to alight. Jacky, on the platform, fat, radiant, and sunburned; 
and outside, Mat, in the neatest of dogcarts, with a wicked-look- 
ing bay mare between the shafts, in a mighty state of impatience 
to be quit of the broken-knee’d company in which she found her- 
self. 

‘Jump up, my boy!’ cried Mat. ‘The mare’s a bit fidgety; 
your things will come on in the cart. Now, Jacky, gently with 
| my new springs. Sit tight!’ and, with a tremendous bound, off 
ii we went. : 
Mi As we rattled along, Mat unfolded the plan of the campalg? 
} it He had got the place marvellously cheap, he said ; as it was 8° big 

iil 
} nobody would take it. 
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‘It’s a trifle out of repair, but we have put as much as we want 
in capital order. One wing holds Jacky and us well enough. You'll 
be rather by yourself, but you won’t mind that, I know; and old 
Parsons (the butler) is somewhere in your neighbourhood. Then 
for sport. They have been rattling the cubs about finely ; and the 
day after to-morrow they draw an outlying cover of my own. There 
are partridges, I know, and pheasants, I am told, and a moat, sup- 
osed to contain some pike of fabulous age and size. The cook is 
in rare fettle, and the last batch of claret will make your hair curl. 
Parsons says it does his heart good to see Jacky drink it. There, 
if these delights thy mind can move, come live with us, and be our 
love, till something better moves you !’ 

‘Divil doubt him!’ said Jacky; and he spoke my sentiments 
to a nicety. 

We had turned off the high-road now, through a pretty ivy- 
covered lodge, and were bowling along through rich wide-stretching 
pastures, intersected with a variety of what Jacky was pleased to 
call most ‘ gentlemanly’ fences. Another gate, a sweep round a 
well-wooded little copse, and the house came in sight. Certainly 
it was a large and ancient-looking building. ‘A looming bastion 
topped with fire,’ it seemed, standing up square and grim against 
the setting sun. It formed three sides of a square, each wing being 
crowned at either end with a turret. In the centre a stone portico 
gave access to a long low hall, paved with black-and-white marble. 
In front lay a well-shaven lawn, divided from the fields by a sunken 
fence, and a pair of light iron gates, of modern construction, hung 
between pillars of venerable stone. Behind, a large paddock, fringed 
with stately trees, stretched down to the home of the mighty pike, 
how gleaming crimson in the rich western light. 

‘A fine old place, indeed,’ I said, as I jumped down. ‘ It 
should have a history, Mat, and a ghost too, of its own.’ 

Jacky looked at me, nodding mysteriously, and pursing up his 
fat lips, as though he could a tale unfold an he would. 

‘I don’t know about the history,’ answered Mat, with a short 
laugh, ‘ but some will swear to the ghost. But come, we have only 
just time to dress. Let me show you to your room.’ 

_ Twas a merry party sat down to dinner that night. Mat’s 
Wife seemed ag pleased to see me as was her husband; the cook 
surpassed herself, and the claret was more than all my fancy painted 
it. Jacky must, I think, have drunk at least three bottles to his 
Own share. ‘ There’s not a headache in a hogshead,’ he declared ; 
and I hoped, for his sake, there was not. 

As we were separating for the night, after a prolonged tobacco- 
“pee: during which we had settted all our own affairs and those 
of the nation, and after we had carefully corrected any possible 
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acidity that might have lurked in the claret by the application of 
some very superior Scotch whisky, I asked Mat what he meant by 
his remark anent the ghost. 

‘Nothing,’ was the answer, with a yawn; ‘at least it’s gl] 
d—d nonsense.’ 

‘But what is it that’s d—d nonsense ?’ I persevered. 

‘See here, now—’ began Jacky; but Mat stopped him. 

‘If Jacky once gets on the subject of ghosts, he’ll talk till the 
first Monday after eternity. It’s some folly of the servants. There’s 
a pretty kitchenmaid in love with one of the grooms, and she’s 
reported by Parsons to have seen something or heard something, 
You know what that means: if one servant begins, all the rest 
follow like a flock of sheep. Even old Parsons looks grave of 
mornings. Of course, as I say, it’s all d—d nonsense; but per- 
haps I should have warned you, if you have any particular fancies 
about that sort of thing.’ 

‘Not at all,’ I said; ‘on the contrary, my dear fellow, I look 
on this as a new proof of your generosity. It is not every man who 
provides a ghost for his friends. What do you think, Jacky ?’ 

‘ Begorra,’ answered the little man, with the ghost, as it were, 
of a hiccough, ‘I don’t know what to think of it at all, at all. But 
if there’s a ghost, faith, we'll lay him in a Red Sea of Mat’s claret, 
and what better can ye wish ?’ 

This was unanswerable, and-so to bed we went. 

Whether it was the change of scene, the railway journey, the 
claret, or the whisky, or all these causes combined, I know not; 
but this I know, that I slept a deep unbroken sleep, ‘like any 
christom child,’ till the sound of pouring water opened my eyes on 
the servant setting forth, for my delectation, a mighty tub; and 
that if all the ghosts that haunt the limbo of departed spirits were 
abroad that night, at least they disturbed not me. 

Others, however, it seemed had been less fortunate. Parsons’ 
face wore an air of severest gloom, as I encountered that worthy 
servant on my way to the breakfast-room, and his respectful 
greeting was clouded with a sense of injury. Within, I found all ill 
at ease. Jacky’s appetite was almost gone—though that, to be 
sure, might have been the claret; but on his mind there evidently 
lay a weightier burden than all the claret that ever left the pleasant 
land of France could have imposed. Mat himself was short m 
speech and temper; while something far more serious than the fall 
of China had manifestly happened to render sweet Mrs. Mat 10 
longer mistress of herself. That confounded ghost, I argued men 
tally, for a ducat ! 

It was the ghost. It had been at its tricks again, and the cook 
had given warning. Here was matter for sorrow indeed! The 
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house was large, my nerves strong, my digestion good. All the 
ghosts that Mrs. Crowe ever heard of might, so far as I was con- 
cerned, have played their ghostliest on whomsoever and in whatso- 
ever fashion they pleased; but the cook must not be disturbed. 
In her all our comfort, all our happiness, our very being, were 
centred. 
‘She fills, she bounds, connects, and equals all !’ 

For the first time I began to feel a real interest in the goblin. 

There was no disguising the fact; the whole community was 
unhinged. Every one, I need scarcely say, from the master to 
the kitchenmaid, was loud in scornful disbelief of all ghostly visit- 
ants, though Jacky seemed to have a lingering suspicion that, as 
an Irishman, it did not behove him altogether to repudiate their 
existence. Despite, however, this universal scepticism, there was 
a sensation of uneasiness in the domestic atmosphere. Ghost or 
no ghost, the matter, it was generally felt, had exceeded the limits 
of a jest. 

The day wore somewhat wearily away. We inspected the 
stables, but there was no proposal to have the horses out. We 
walked down to the moat, and stared at its muddy waters, speculat- 
ing bitterly on the size of their inhabitants, but made no movement 
to put our speculations to the proof. We smoked a great deal, 
however, and all drank brandy-and-soda-water at luncheon. At 
dinner, as may be guessed, we were less hungry than thirsty. The 
soup was pronounced excellent, and the claret attacked with a more 
than Bulgarian savageness. When our hostess left the dining- 
room, she left us for the evening. Something, it was agreed, must 
be determined about this hideous goblin that threatened to destroy 
our peaceful home; and good Mrs. Mat was well aware of the im- 
portance of tobacco in masculine councils. An immediate adjourn- 
ment was made therefore to the smoking-room ; the ‘ materials,’ as 
Jacky called the whisky, were produced ; for in such a crisis our 
souls were too big for coffee, and Mat of course took the chair. 

Tneed not particularise our deliberations. Unlike many of more 
national import, they had a practical result, and to that result I 
will come. 

As I have said—or, as I think I have not said yet, as I will 
Say now—a gallery ran round the house on the third and topmost 
a Here were the rooms where the servants slept, and others 
napa, tenanted only by spiders and mice, and furnished 

i: — cobwebs. In the centre of this gallery, fronting a deep 
alain i“ a wide staircase led to the lower story. Beneath the 
“aa crowned, as I have said, either end of the wings, a 
ees he smaller window admitted, through tiny diamond-shaped 

“im mysterious light. It was a gloomy place—a place of all 
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others for a ghost; and here it was our particular goblin delighted 
to play its unhallowed pranks. Here, then, it was resolved we should 
take our watch. It was from this gallery, or from its immediate 
neighbourhood, that the sounds arose that disturbed the midnight 
slumbers of our domestics, and, as a natural consequence, poisoned 
the happiness of our own waking hours. If the ghost, then, came 
of mortal mould, and proved itself no more of phantom coinage than 
the Black Friar that visited Juan in the halls of Amundeville, here 
was the place where we should be most likely to lay hands on the 
rash intruder. If it came from below—lI allude to the lower part 
of the house, not to that nether world to which disembodied spirits 
are vulgarly affiliated—it was obvious that it must pass to the 
scene of its operations by the staircase which we commanded. If 
in the gallery itself, or in the rooms opening on the gallery, was 
its lurking-place, then, at any rate, we could not be more conyeni- 
ently posted to track it to its lair. 

It had struck eleven when Mat gave the signal for departure. 
Armed each of us with a stout cudgel, and, stepping lightly with 
slippered feet, we set out for the scene of operations. A bright 
moon, shining nearly at the full in a cloudy sky, gave a fitful light 
to our passage. All around was at times as bright as day, but 
with an unnatural and fantastic brightness ; and anon some passing 
cloud would plunge us and everything into a gloom peopled with all 
manner of spectral shapes and shadows. Whoever has made his 
way at such an hour and by such uncertain light through an old 
half-empty house will understand the feelings with which we moved 
to our destined quarters. 

‘ Foredoomed to ghosts and phantoms 

That gallant army came.’ 
The disposition of our forces was as follows : Mat commanded 
in the centre, Jacky on the right wing, I on the left. There was 
no lack of concealment, of deep-set corners and umbrageous nooks, 
whence, like the beautiful-browed Ginone, we could see all, our- 
selves unseen. Ensconced in one of these coigns of vantage, 4 
dusky recess at the extreme end of the left wing, and commanding 
the whole length of the gallery, up to the left of Mat’s position, 
watched and waited. 

How long I had kept vigil I cannot precisely say; but I know 
that I had more than once caught myself nodding painfully. V 
only I might have smoked! The smallest and mildest of cigarettes 
would have been invaluable; but Mat had been careful to impress 
upon us the fatal objection to such a course. Tobacco, somebody 
once said—was it not Lord Beaconsfield ?—is the tomb of Lové, 
according to Mat, it was also the one tomb from which all ghosts, 
of the kind we expected to catch, distinctly refused to arise. Cold, 
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eramped, and comfortless, I had just been awaked to an unnatural 
consciousness by the sudden dislocation of my neck, consequent on 
a nod of abnormal violence, when there fell a sound, on what, in 
courtesy, 1 must term my listening ear, which set every nerve in 
my body tingling, and banished at once both the substance and the 
idea of sleep. It was a strange sound, unlike any I had ever heard 
before. It was not a cry, nor a groan, nor a sigh, but a compound, 
as it were, of all three; a very ghostly sound indeed, and wide 
awake I was, from the crown of my head to the sole of my feet, 
the instant I heard it. 

Whence it came I could not be certain, save that it was not 
from above or below, but on the level of the gallery itself; and as 
there was nothing behind me but the blank wall and the bow- 
window, it must obviously have come from some point between Mat’s 
post and mine. Leaving my corner, then, I moved stealthily up to 
get touch, as the soldiers say, of the former’s left. At that moment 
a larger and darker cloud than usual plunged the gallery into a 
deeper and more protracted gloom. As I passed by one of the 
disused rooms, through the half-open door of which the cool night- 
breeze, wafted in through a broken window, blew softly on my face, 
the cry was reflected with startling and sudden distinctness, while at 
the same instant something seemed to brush past my shoulder so 
close as almost to touch me. Down the gallery towards Mat I 
heard a sound as of some rapid movement, through the upper air, 
for the oaken floor gave forth no sound of passing tread; and once 
again, but farther this time and fainter, that strange ghostly wail 
rose and died away upon the night. Ido not think—at least I like 
not to think—that I was frightened; but I set my teeth hard and 
took tighter grip of my trusty stick, as, raising my voice as loud 
as I dared without waking the house, I called to Mat to be on his 
guard, and quickened my pace up the gallery. Once again, as I 
did so, I heard the cry and that strange swooping sound, that ‘beat 
of invisible wings,’ as though some spirit of ill—Azrael, perhaps, 
himself—were abroad that night. The next instant I was round 
the corner. 

No sight nor sound of either of my brothers on guard, though 
_ that cry, had they been on their posts, must have reached them as 
aay asme! Had they played me false and sneaked off to bed, 
—— me and the ghost to fight it out between us? What should 

do ? _ Follow their example, and leave the foe in undisturbed 
arg of the field ? While I pondered, much perplexed and in 
ia o temper, again the cry sounded, and this time, beyond all 
me A “tap Jacky’s post on the right; but scarcely had it died 
man én another sound rose on the air, of a very different and 

Bhostly kind—a woman’s voice, shrill and sudden; and close 
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on it an exclamation, the purport of which I could not catch, put 
couched, unless my ears deceived me strangely, in Jacky’s familiar 
tones. Even in the way of kindness, no ghost can be permitted 
to lift his hand against a woman! Off I set accordingly, burning 
with all manner of valiant resolves, and, turning the corner, ran 
full into the arms of one of the maids, a comely wench, with 
dishevelled hair, far-streaming robe, and a petticoat thrown hastily 
over a pair of plump shoulders. 

‘The ghost, the ghost! It’s got Kate!’ was all the girl could 
gasp, as, pointing down the passage, she disengaged herself from 
my involuntary embraces, and, leaving her upper garment in my 
hands (‘Gods and men,’ sighed old Pan, ‘ we are all deluded thus!’), 
was off like a lapwing. 

Strict orders had been issued that, no matter what tumult 
might rage without, no servant, unless specially summoned, was to 
leave his or her room that night. But this was more than flesh 
and blood could stand. ‘The gallery was filling fast with white- 
robed figures and many twinkling feet, 

‘With floating draperies and with flying hair, 

With eager eyes, and light but hurried tread, 

And bosoms, arms, and ankles glancing bare.’ 
It was useless to order them back to their rooms; in the presence 
of a ghost all men are equal. So summoning one of the footmen, 
who was rather more decently clad than the rest, and brandished, 
moreover, a poker in his manly grasp, I advanced against the 
enemy. : 

The two kitchenmaids were the only inhabitants of the wing 
over which Jacky had been set to watch. There were five rooms 
on the right-hand side, looking from the centre, and on the left six 
smaller rooms, scarcely more than large closets, which had never 
been inhabited within the memory of man. It was in the two first 
of these five rooms that the girls slept, a door between the two 
affording free communication and mutual protection. Ellen, the 
fat maid whom I had encountered, had vouchsafed the information 
that the ghost had ‘ got Kate;’ and, from certain sounds emanating 
from Kate’s room, it was evident at least that, ghost or no ghost, 
something had happened very seriously to upset that young persons 
equilibrium. The door was open and in I rushed, closely followed 
by my stalwart ally. ‘ What a spectacle of fear met my sight! 

In the centre of the room stood poor Kate, in no other garmett 
than her night-dress, and revealing in the moonlight that streamed 
in through the window rather more of a stout and well-shaped pe 
son than, I trust, that usually discreet damsel was in the habit? 
submitting to male inspection ; while the same tale-telling lumi%y 
brought into prominent relief—‘alas, that ere it should!’—the fam 
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iar form of—Jacky! Jacky himself, and none other, standing by 
the bedside, and staring at us with the most comical look of per- 
plexity that ever human countenance wore. The situation was em- 
barrassing, certainly, but ghostly—no; a more earthly pair I never 
set eyes On. 

The situation, I say, was embarrassing for all of us. Where the 
deuce was Mat? was my first thought. The servants, of course, 
were all crowding into the doorway ; the girl was sobbing hysteri- 
cally ; Jacky was pouring forth, scarce less hysterically, a torrent of 
roluble, but wholly incoherent, explanations ; the men were titter- 
ing, and the women muttering ‘Shame!’ A pleasant predicament 
truly for a simple young man bent upon a happy peaceful holiday 
from all care and worry! Where the devil was Mat ? 

Happily at this juncture he appeared upon the scene, followed by 
Parsons, in whose reverend presence the most questionable trans- 
action could not but assume an air of respectability. Under such 
influence order was soon restored. The still sobbing Kate was 
consigned to the care of Mrs. Jones, the sympathetic, albeit sadly 
scandalised, housekeeper, and the rest were dismissed to their 
respective rooms. In a very few minutes the gallery had assumed 
its normal aspect and stillness, and we three were left alone. 

‘Jacky,’ then said Mat, with some reasonable show of temper, 
‘what on earth does all this mean? What took you into the 
girl’s room ? and what the deuce have you been up to ? 

‘Sure, then,’ said Jacky, scratching his head in sore perplexity, 
‘your last two questions are easily answered enough. It’s myself 
took myself into the room; and it’s nothing I’ve been up to at all, 
at all. But for what it all means, the devil a bit can Itell. I heard 
a mighty queer noise, a very moral of my grandmother’s banshee ; 
and seeing an open door, made bold to peep in, thinking I’d be after 
catching the rascal, when out jumped a fine fat lass, with little 
enough on her, squeaking for all the world like a pig with its throat 
cut; and seeing there was another of them, with as good a pair of 
lungs in full play, I stepped up to her to quiet her, poor soul! and 
let her see I was no ghost, but as good flesh and blood as herself, 

and plenty of it, by the same token, it’s she that’s got. An’ then 
ye all came blundering in as though there was murdering and all 
manner of villany on. And that’s all I know ofthe matter, Mat me 

°y, a8 I’m a living man, and a mighty thirsty one too, after all 

this pother,’ 

,; ~ a that will do,’ broke in Mat, yawning portentously ; 

Sn a ness sake stop that nonsense, and let’s get to bed. See, 
© morning on us already, and we blinking here like a nest 


of owls. Come alon 
w<dlles g; and, Jacky, for decency’s sake, leave the 
gurls alone till we've had our sleep out.’ 
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‘My dear fellow, I’m as innocent as little Mat himself. More 
by token, I couldn’t keep my eyes open to look at holy St. Bridget 
herself.’ 

Down-stairs accordingly we proceeded ; and after we had seep 
Jacky safe to his room, Mat accompanied me to my own door. As 
we went, I related my experiences, and asked him if he had heard 
or seen nothing. 

‘Yes,’ was the answer; ‘I have heard a good deal, and seen— 
well, not so much, but quite enough. But no more of it now. Yoy 
shall know everything in good time; and when we’ve all had our 
sleep—which I, for one, want most confoundedly—and are washed, 
and clothed, and in our right mind again, I think I can promise 
you a sight of this ‘‘ goblin damned.”’ So good-night, or rather, 
good-morning, and pleasant dreams to you.’ 

I rolled into bed without a thought of anything natural or super- 
natural, and almost before my head had touched the pillow was 
sleeping the sleep of the just. Far on into the day, and until the 
sun was high in the heavens, I lay in a dreamless slumber; yet it 
seemed to me that I had scarce closed my eyes when a servant stood 


at my bedside. 


‘Master’s compliments, sir, and he’s got the ghost, if you'd 
like to see it. He’s at breakfast now.’ 

‘What!’ said I, rubbing my heavy eyes, and devoutly wishing 
master, man, and ghost anywhere but where they could disturb my 
rest. ‘ Who’s at breakfast ?- Your master or the ghost ?’ 

‘Both, sir, please; and Mr. Johnson, he’s getting up to see 
it. too.’ 

‘All right,’ I said, leaping on to the floor; for I felt to hesitate 
was to be lost. ‘ Tell your master I will be with him in a moment.’ 

The cold water of my bath revived me, and, after a very hasty 
toilet, I started for the breakfast-room. On my way across the hall 
I was joined by Jacky, looking very sleepy and still more shame-faced. 

‘ They’ve caught the beast,’ said he, with a mighty yawn, ‘and 
the saints be praised for it! But why would they be after catching 
him so early? Sure I haven’t had as much sleep as would serve 
a donkey.’ 

Within the breakfast-room was quite a gathering of the clans. 
At the head of the table sat Mat; the boy, with a half-puzzled, 
half-laughing look in his big blue eyes, stood at his knee; and over 
his shoulder leaned sweet Mrs. Mat, one glance at whose fresh 
blooming face would have sent all the ghosts that ever churchyard 
disgorged howling back into their graves. At the other end were 
erouped the servants; in front, the venerable Parsons, with 4 placi 
yet scornful expression, as who should say, ‘Lo, now, how small . 
matter has made fools of you all!’ In the extreme rear, nestling 
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close under the wing of good Mrs. Jones, stood pretty Kate, look- 
ing terribly ashamed of herself, and blushing like a peony as the 
portly form of Jacky waddled through the doorway. 

But the ghost—where was the ghost ? 

On Mat’s hand was perched a little hook-nosed bird, with ruffled 
feathers of dirty white and angry staring eyes, blinking solemnly 
at intervals, as though unused to bear the light of day, and struggling 
ever and again with beak and claw to free itself from such unwel- 
come companionship. 

‘Here you are!’ laughed Mat, holding the little creature up as 
we came into the room. ‘ The parent ghosts have flown, but here’s 
one of the little goblins for you.’ 

I looked at Jacky, and a wondrous sight he was. His mouth 
and eyes opened both to their widest stretch, as he bent forward to 
examine the awful phantom. His jolly round face flushed red as a 
November sun in a fog. With his right hand he slowly scratched 
his head, as though he would scratch into his puzzled old pate the 
full significance of what he saw; his left, plunged deep into his 
breeches-pocket, rattled nervously the contents thereof. At last 
he broke the silence with a long low whistle, and then, true even 
in that supreme moment to the idol of his worship, delivered him- 
self of these memorable words: 

‘May the devil admire me, but it’s a owl.” 



























FATHER TIME AND FATHER CHRISTMAS. 
A fRlecting and a Greeting. 





Kather Christmas: We meet once more. You are well, I see, 
old Time, and strong as ever; and here, look you, is our annual 
reunion illustrated in a picturesquely suggestive manner by an 
accomplished artist of these latter days. 

Father Time: It is well enough; it is picturesque; and, as 
you say, it is suggestive—eminently suggestive. It symbolises our 
mutual relations as well and as correctly as anything which I have 
looked at in this line for some centuries. Yes, it is quite tolerable; 
a little crude, perhaps, a littlek— 

C. None of these captious criticisms. The device suits my 
taste exactly ; it is complimentary, it is true. Indeed, it is admir- 
able. Perhaps you do not think so? But then, Time, I tell you 
what it is—you are getting old and blasé, and I, sir, am young— 
devilish young. 

T’. My friend, there is something in that. It is true you have 
youth—comparative youth—and even inexperience on your side. 
They call you ‘ Father,’ but you are yet in your infancy ; a sprightly 
childish veteran, who have not yet seen twenty centuries pass by. 
When one has assisted at the building of Nineveh and of Babylon, 
of the Pyramids, of the Parthenon, of the— 

C. Not a word more, I pray. I hate history, especially 
ancient history. 

T’. Ancient and modern are merely words. They have no 
separate existence. They are indivisible. The past is the pre- 
sent ; the present is only the future in embryo. 

C’. No philosophy to-day! Allow me to present to you some 
very charming young ladies, and you and I will drink a bowl of 
punch to-night with Mr. Pickwick. 

T.. Ah! I like Pickwick, I like Dickens; in the same way 
that I like Epicurus, and his whole following. They know how 
to treat me. ‘They take me lightly ; and when I have to whisper 4 
dismal word in their ears, they obey quietly with a smile on their 
faces. I like my Parisian friends for the same reason. They are 
the wisest of mortals since the epoch of my bright Athenians. But 
it was a simple matter enough for them to take life easily. Their 
path was not strewn with thorns, and wet with tears. There was 
not behind them the agonising consciousness of past failures. The 
sufferings and defeats of the vanished generations did not cast 
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gloom over them. Those dear Athenians, they were, as one of their 
own poets told them, always children. ee . : 

C. Time, when you moralise you are invariably stupid. Vive 
la bagatelle! I am all for mistletoe, pretty faces, bright eyes, kiss- 
in-the-ring, Sir Roger de Coverley, port-wine, and Burgundy. I 
told you I like Pickwick and Dickens ; they understood me. But 
Iam not only misunderstood, I am ridiculously libelled by those 
superior and dyspeptic young gentlemen, who used to write about 
me in the Saturday Review. I tell you my real métver is jollity. 
I would— | 

T. Pardon me, my dear Christmas, you are, as you said, young, 
very young indeed, and your enthusiasm does you credit; but you 
will allow me to observe—I, who am your senior and superior officer— 

(. Superior officer! I don’t quite understand. 

T. A moment, and I will explain. You will allow me, I was 
going to say, to have my own ideas. And I am your superior 
officer, for the simple reason that I represent the whole stupendous 
ageregate of which your name scarcely indicates a subdivision. You 
have been on this earth for less than nineteen hundred years, and 
considering the experience which even in this limited period you 
have acquired, your hopeful and buoyant spirits do you credit. Still 
I am the sovereign, and you are the vassal. 

C. The vassal, old Time? I fail to understand. 

T. It is even so. Your position is at the threshold of the door 
of the expiring twelvemonth, and these young ladies whom you lead 
along will be presently handed by you to me, who will in my turn 
conduct them up the steps which their predecessors have trod. Here 
those predecessors and themselves will wait under a common roof. 
That Elizabethan mansion yonder is or was the abode of Sir Roger 
de Coverley ; and beyond that, hidden by those trees, is the sacred 
silent acre where some day the revellers shall rest. Thus it is that 
Christmas must ever be the servant of Time. 

C. And yet I feel like my little friends about me—so young, 
80 devilish young. It is really very disagreeable. 

__ 1. My dear Christmas, take heart. You and I may, if we 
will, always be young. And so may those mortals with whom 
Wwe each have to deal. For age comes not of years, but of the 
heart. The secret of perpetual youth is perpetual kindness and 
— You know—who better ?—that your birth was designed 
a — to humanity that peace, good-will, and happiness 
the ienably theirs if they would but take them. I know that 
on i on miserable ; it is because they would not accept the 

- ve ich these good things were offered. 

+ But were the terms practicable ? 


=< my good Christmas, is quite a different question. 
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By Mrs. NEWMAN, 


AUTHOR OF ‘ TOO LATE,’ ‘ JEAN,’ ‘ THE LAST OF THE HADDONS,’ ETC¢, 


CHAPTER XX. 


‘ONE CAN NEVER TELL !’ 


Mr. FAansHAWE was beginning to look forward to Mrs. Verral’s 
visits, and their morning’s discussions upon their favourite topics, 
with sufficient zest to be a great deal disappointed and out of 
humour when she failed to make her appearance. So much differ. 
ence did it make in him, that her visits were quite as much welcomed 
by Geraldine and Nixon as by Mr. Fanshawe himself. 

But it so happened that just at this time little complications with 
respect to the servants, housekeepings, and so forth, began to arise 
that demanded her attention, and obliged her to spend her mornings 
more frequently at home. It was all very stupid and tiresome to 
be prevented from going to the Park in that way ; but pleasure had 
to give place to duty for the time being. Mrs. Verral must try to 
console herself with the hope that she had been of sufficient service 
to her good friend for him to miss her a little; but she could not, 
of course, expect that her visits were as delightful to him as to 
herself. She had gained so much by their discussions! A little 
note reached him now and again to this effect; and once or twice 
—when she had been too much engaged to write—Alicia was her 
messenger, bringing some book or paper which her mother thought 
he might like to see. 

Upon one of these occasions, when she arrived just after Mr. 
Fanshawe had found his niece’s society more than usually unbearable, 
and her voice ‘ worse to listen to than any raven’s croak,’ Alicia 
pleasantly offered her services to read a pamphlet which her mother 
had sent for his judgment. It appeared to come about quite by 
chance ; and the effect was heightened by the fact that Alicia her 
self believed that it had. 

Mr. Fanshawe readily enough availed himself of the offer, and 
Geraldine, who had undergone a couple of hours’ sarcastic enticis™ 
was only too glad to give place to Alicia. He was inclined to 
come any change; but he soon found it as pleasant to listen 1 het 
as to her mother. Her remarks upon what she read were few’ 
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and not, perhaps, so penetrating and forcible as Mrs. Verral’s ; but 
she displayed quite sufficient knowledge to show that she was fol- 
lowing the argument, and to hint that she was capable of something 
deeper. Considering he was unaware that the pamphlet had been 
carefully read over to her mother (who seemed to be developing a 
taste for such subjects), and the allusions carefully looked out the 
day before, Alicia showed to some advantage, even in the eyes of a 
thinker. He found it, too, so pleasant to expound his own views 
to one who listened with so much respect and deference, to say 
nothing of gazing the while into two soft blue eyes dwelling apprecia- 
tively upon him: her bearing was so quiet and becoming, so en- 
tirely devoid of girlish frivolity; and her pretty deferring way with 
him was so different from that of his niece; the one appearing to 
yield out of respect for his superior wisdom, whilst the other indulged 
him as though he were a spoilt child. 

Her first téte-a-téte with Mr. Fanshawe was a great success, 
and she was invited to visit the Park again with some empressement. 
On her side, Alicia was quite willing to be persuaded—a little proud 
of showing her mother, who had said that no ordinary girl would be 
equal to conversing with him—that Mr. Fanshawe found her so 
companionable. 

Mrs. Verral took care that she did not go too frequently, nor 
stay too long ata time. Alicia always had precise directions as to 
the length of her stay; and the judge was not to know that her 
anxiety to take her departure at the right moment arose as much 
from her being slightly bored with the morning’s work as from 
graceful obedience to her mother’s will. Meanwhile her sweet, 
fresh, placid beauty was having its effect—perhaps more than he him- 
self was at first aware that it had—upon Mr. Fanshawe, who had 
80 long been shut away from society, and seen no woman more attrac- 
live in appearance than his niece. Alicia was seen to a ereat deal 
more advantage in contrast with Geraldine than with Nora. 

But just as her visits had become of great importance to him, 
more desirable even than her mother’s had been, Alicia was kept at 
home. Three or four mornings passed without her making her 
ae at the Park; then Mrs. Verral called, and explained 

. e found Alicia had been sadly neglecting her music of late, 
and had insisted upon her practising a little more. She would shortly 

© paying her annual visit to her aunt in Devonshire, where there 

<4 be a houseful of visitors, and it would be her duty to take 

ian iene ee the guests. Moreover, she went on to 

about some re - friend her hopes that the visit might bring 

for her late femnteaee - child in the way of her being consoled 
ent. 


- Sanshawe listened with a long face. He quite understood 
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what the other meant him to understand by Alicia being consoled, 
It was quite possible—nothing more so—that amongst a ‘ housefy] 
of visitors’ she would meet with many admirers, and that an engage. 
ment would come about during her visit at her aunt’s. 

He was more than usually silent while Mrs. Verral talked to 
him, his thoughts straying a great deal from the subjects ghe 
touched upon, although he did his best to prevent her from see. 
ing that they did. She appeared as obtuse upon the point as he 
could desire. She did not even seem to notice the irrelevance of 
his abrupt question as to how soon her daughter was to set forth for 
Devonshire, nor the slight relief expressed in his face when she 
replied in a week or two. There was still a week or two! 

When, two or three days later, Alicia again made her appear. 
ance at the Park, she found that Mr. Fanshawe was more inclined 
to converse than to be read to. She was a very discreet talker, 
making the most of the knowledge she possessed, and not commit- 
ting herself about what she did not understand. And she showed 
herself so pleased to obtain information, and especially interested 
in his descriptions of Indian life, which, indeed, he took some pains 
to make interesting. He found it all very delightful to be listened 
to, and looked up to, in this way, by a young and pretty girl. And 
the interest she displayed seemed so discriminating, so different from 
Geraldine’s open-mouthed wonder and inappropriate remarks. 

How natural, too, her wish to see the pretty things he had 
brought home with him! And how frank and girlish her admiration 
when he had his collection of Indian jewelry and what not spread 
out for her inspection! And her pretty astonishment and hesita- 
tion when he begged her acceptance of a beautiful filigree gold and 
emerald set. 

‘O no, Mr. Fanshawe; it is too much! I think it must be 
quite valuable !’ 

‘I was regretting that it was not much more valuable,’ he gal: 
lantly replied, his hand resting upon hers for a moment. . 

Something in his tone caused her to raise her eyes to meet his 
with a look of unfeigned surprise, then with a slow blush she low- 
ered them again. For the first time it dawned upon her that he 
might wish to offer her something more than jewels. The general 
impression that the old man had a few hundreds a year to leave, 
and that his niece was independent of him, had seemed to sul: 
ficiently explain her mother’s desire that they should make them 
selves pleasant and useful to him, had there not been her own 
more charitable and amiable reasons. She had not once thought 
of the possibility of this! 

He was more than relieved. Her surprise was 80 evidently 
honest, that the faint suspicion which had once or twice cross 
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his mind—more accustomed to suspect than trust—that the mother 
and daughter might be playing a part, was entirely set at rest. 

Knowing now that the acceptance of the ornaments might mean 
acceptance of him, Alicia was discreet. She stood gazing down at 
the jewels for a few moments with flushed cheeks, then gently 
put them back into their cases again, and closed them, saying, in a 
low voice, 

‘Indeed, they are too valuable, Mr. Fanshawe.’ 

‘But I beg—’ still more admiring her delicate reserve now that 
he thought she perceived his meaning. 

‘Mamma might think I ought not to accept them,’ with pretty 
confusion. 

‘Will you allow her to decide, Miss-Verral—Alicia ?’ 

A sweet smile, and another little protest about their being too 
good— O, much too valuable !’ The judge was content ; and Alicia, 
who did not wish to go any farther, was not a little relieved by 
Geraldine’s appearance again with Nixon, bringing another strong 
box, containing a larger and still more valuable collection of beauti- 
ful jewelry for the inspection of the two young girls. It was sup- 
posed to be shown at Geraldine’s suggestion, she having reminded 
her uncle that she had never seen the collection he was talking 
about. It did not occur to her that her wishes were not often so 
readily considered. 

It was a fine collection, having, for the most part, been be- 
queathed to Mr. Fanshawe by a native prince, in recognition of 
some act of justice done through his intervention. This was the first 
time Geraldine had seen the contents of some of her uncle’s strong 
boxes; and, to her great delight, she was presently decked in many 
aring and chain and bracelet presented by him and immediately put 
on. All that Alicia admired—and, in a graceful unconscious way, 
she admired a great many things—were put together on one side. 
Ifshe partly guessed their destination, she was very glad he did 
hot again offer them, or make any allusion to refusal in his niece’s 
presence. 

On her side Geraldine was a little surprised at Alicia being so 
completely ignored. She told herself that it was a little too marked, 
and good-naturedly determined that, when they were alone together, 
she would give her uncle a hint that Alicia might appreciate one or 
two of the pretty things. 
late ; You really ought to be married, uncle!’ she presently ejacu- 
oo erp over a diamond necklace, yet, as he knew, without 

YU tere pensee in the way of coveting it. 
"You would not object to my taking a wife, Geraldine ?” 
hy indeed! I should be only too glad !’ honestly. 
smiled. Whatever else Geraldine might lack, she was un- 
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selfish and sincere, and for the moment he forgot that the latter 
qualities had not hitherto ranked very high in his estimation in any 
other way than as serving his purpose. 

On her return home Alicia found her mother quite prepared to 
hear what she had to tell. Moreover, in describing the jewels ghe 
unconsciously confirmed her mother’s belief in Geraldine’s state. 
ment, as to the old man’s wealth. 

‘You ought to be quite proud of yourself, I am sure. What 
do you intend to do, Alicia ?’ 

‘IT do not know, mamma. Mr. Fanshawe seems generous and 
kind; but he is so old!’ glancing down at her white fingers, ag she 
went on witha sigh. ‘ So different in every way from poor—’ 

‘Did you write a reply to that impertinent letter from Madame 
Celeste ?’ abruptly put in Mrs. Verral, effectually cutting short sen- 
timent. 

‘No, mamma,’ faintly. 

‘ You must write by this afternoon’s post, you know, or she 
will be threatening us again. But it is not the least use promising 
her anything from this quarter’s money, for I am at my wits’ end 
already. How we shall contrive to get on another year, I really do 
not know; but we must order no more things for the next three 
months at any rate.’ 

‘Three months! Dear mamma, what am I to do for things to 
go to aunt Sophy’s with ?’ 

‘I don’t know. I can only tell you that there will be no money 
to pay for them; and, as you are aware, madame will not let us 
have anything more until I have given her something on account.’ 
Then, as if with an after-thought, she added, ‘ You might havea 
cheap muslin or two made at Miss Simpson’s, if you like.’ 

A cheap muslin made at Miss Simpson’s—Miss Simpson, who 
made those dreadful ‘ costumes’ the butcher’s daughters wore! Had 
it indeed come to that? Alicia Jooked at her mother with dismayed 
eyes and a white face. 

‘Perhaps I ought not to trouble you about all this just now, 
Alicia. Go out and rest yourself on the lawn, and I will wnite to 
Madame Celeste. You are looking quite fagged with the heat; 
patting her daughter’s cheek as she playfully went on,—‘ not at all 
like a young lady who has just received an offer to be mistress of 
the Park.’ 

Alicia obediently went out, and walked slowly up and down the 
lawn, thoughtfully reviewing the situation. As dear mamma had 
said, it was quite impossible for them to go on much longer as they 
were doing. They owed money in all directions, and people were 
so very inconsiderate! That dreadfully extortionate Madame 
Celeste was becoming quite insulting about her bills, sayig 
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gorts of vulgar unkind things, to the effect that they had no right 
to order such expensive gowns and bonnets if they could not pay for 
them. Was it their fault that pretty things were so expensive ? 
How could she help having a refined taste; and, having it, how 
could she wear ill-fitting gowns made of coarse material? A cheap 
muslin made by Miss Simpson ! 

The following morning Mrs. Verral went alone to the Park, and 
brought back the jewels with her as Mr. Fanshawe’s offering to his 
fiancée. Alicia received them with a soft little sigh; but became 
more reconciled to her fate as her mother and she looked them over. 

‘They are very valuable, Alicia.’ 

‘He has sent:all the emeralds I admired so much, mamma. I 
could not help admiring them. You know, I always did like 
emeralds, and these are so fine. I wish you had seen the diamonds. 
One necklace was really superb.’ 

‘It will all be yours in time, of course, child. There will be 
no one else to have them.’ 

Mrs. Verral had given Mr. Fanshawe to understand that her 
daughter would be quite willing to accept the ornaments as he wished 
them to be accepted. How he had contrived it she did not know; 
but he appeared to have quite captivated her child’s heart—‘ or I 
ought, perhaps, to say her mind: a proof that some girls are 
attracted more by mental than physical qualities. I really cannot 
flatter you by saying that I think you have won Alicia in any other 
way than through her appreciation of your intellectual abilities ;’ 
with the assumption of frankness which was her most dangerous 
weapon. 

‘Tam not desirous to be flattered,’ pleasantly replied the grati- 
fied Mr. Fanshawe, already so blinded by his new passion as not 
to perceive that he was being flattered in the only way he was open 
to it. ‘It is sufficient for me that your daughter is favourably 
inclined towards me; and I have no objection to its being through 
her appreciation of my intellectual qualities only, if you will.’ 

‘It was only my supposition, you know. I have not given 
Alicia credit for possessing very marked intellectual abilities. It is 
simply that she has been sufficiently well trained to appreciate them 
in others,’ returned Mrs. Verral, considering him to be so far ‘in 
ne, as he termed it, to render it safe to say that much. 

Hit Quite sullicient for a woman,’ said the judge, with a decided 
ea, nod, forgetting for the moment that he was speaking to one, 
ion thet acute one. Appreciation was just what he required—it 
ira —— of it he found so trying in his niece—but to go beyond 
In rn 8 = of & woman’s, or at any rate a young wife’s, province. 

gra ification of the moment he failed to take it into account 

“Pfreciation presupposes a certain intellectual ability, and that 
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if she was deficient in this, Alicia had been trained to appear to 
possess what she had not; in which case, the difference between her 
and his niece might be simply that the latter had not been so trained. 

Mrs. Verral considered that she had said as much as a mother 
could be expected to say; and returned him a little nod and smile, 
with the mental comment, ‘I hope you will find it sufficient.’ 

Then, in his satisfaction, and in recognition of her giving him 
a proof, as he considered it, that Alicia was ready to marry him 
with comparatively small means, he thought it only fair to give Mrs, 
Verral a hint that he was a richer man than he was supposed to be, 

‘I shall, at any rate, be able to settle a good income—I may 
say a large one—upon my wife, Mrs. Verral.’ 

‘Indeed! How very glad I am that she did not know it! po 
much pleasanter for her and for me. I shall tell her now, of course; 
but I am really thankful to know that she was ignorant of it yester- 
day ;’ finding it, in truth, pleasant enough to be able to say so with 
a clear conscience, and thereby prove to her own satisfaction that she 
would really prefer being straightforward, if the world would only 
allow her to be so. She was, in fact, wise enough to prefer walk- 
ing along a straight road to taking by-paths, where she would have 
to pick her way amidst all kinds of defilements, if she could only 
make sure of reaching her desired end; but the end must be reached. 
Just now she was feeling quite proud of herself. She could even 
colour a little when, as the two presently walked down towards the 
lodge-gates, Geraldine once more congratulated her upon the good 
effects which were becoming apparent of ‘ the conspiracy.’ 

On her way home she was in so agreeable a frame of mind as 
to think of all sorts of pleasant things to be done in the future, 
when Alicia was mistress at the Park. It was the miserable cir- 
cumstances she had been in which had hitherto stunted the growth 
of her moral qualities. Those wretched bills paid and her anxieties 
set at rest, she would become quite a pattern of charity and ‘all the 
rest of it.’ She returned in triumph to Alicia, whom she found 
ready to at least appreciate the prospect of having a large income 

settled upon her. 
: ‘Did he say a large income, mamma dear? How very gene 
rous and kind! I could not, of course, ever again love any one 
as I loved poor Edward, you know; and I should prefer to remain 
unmarried for his sake. But if unfortunate circumstances—if | 
am really obliged—’ 

Mrs. Verral murmured something about ‘ Miss Simpso2- 
Alicia saw she was obliged, and went on, with a little sigh and 
pretty resignation, ‘I will do my best to be a good wife to Mr. 
Fanshawe.’ 

Moreover, after half an hour’s talk with her mother, she beg# 
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to feel a great deal of respect for her elderly lover. As mamma 
said, he was a gentleman by birth and education, and generally 
acknowledged to possess great intellectual ability. It would not be 
like marrying a vulgar man for his money, as poor Milly Pearson 
did. In a gentle resigned frame of mind, Alicia sat down to write 
the little note of acceptance of the ornaments, which was to mean 
acceptance of Mr. Fanshawe. Thus, in the short space of ten days 
after her first visit to the Park, Alicia Verral was the fiancée of Mr. 
Fanshawe, convinced that she had been won by his intellectual quali- 
ties, and prepared to devote herself to the task of making the rest 
of his life pass as peaceful and happy as might be, even though it 
should prove to be longer than might be expected. 

On his side Mr. Fanshawe was developing quite a new interest 
in life, beginning to forget his liver, and appearing, his niece 
assured him, to grow younger every day. 

Geraldine had been not a little astonished when informed of the 
engagement, and gave expression to her astonishment in character- 
istic, if not very complimentary, fashion. But she was quite as 
honestly glad as she said she was, that there seemed a chance of 
her ‘ poor dear’ being made happy at last, and he knew it. 

‘Thad not the slightest idea that it would be Alicia, uncle. 
No one would have, you know. To tell the real truth, I had just 
a little fancy that it might be Mrs. Verral. But one can never 
tell. As she says, many old men marry young wives ;: and Alicia 
is so pretty and amiable. Then it must be so nice to feel that she 
did not know you were rich.’ 

Had not Mrs. Verral affirmed in Alicia’s presence that the 
latter had not the slightest suspicion Mr. Fanshawe was a rich 
man? Had not Alicia herself confirmed her mother’s words by 
saying that such a thing had not once crossed her mind ? 

He nodded and smiled. It was all very pleasant, and as it 
should be. He was going to be married for himself. Alicia had 
been won by the qualities she had the sense to appreciate and 
prefer to all others in ahusband. He, like Mrs. Verral, was begin- 
ung to think of training certain virtues to put forth buds. Looking 
approvingly at his niece, he told himself that she should find her 
unselfish desire for his happiness meet with its reward. 

‘It must be for yourself, uncle,’ good-naturedly went on Geral- 
dine, but with a puzzled look at his yellow wrinkled face, that 
caused it to pucker up still more, as she mentally contrasted it with 
- Edward’s, “ Your cleverness and all that, you know. I noticed 
md much Alicia seemed to like to talk and listen to you. Yes; 
: must be that, of course. You will be proud of yourself now, with 
. Pretty young wife to pet. People may say what they please; I 
i sure it will be ever so much better than always thinking of 
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yourself. It has made quite a difference in you already, it really 
has !’ once more regarding him with the puzzled look which caugeq 
him to wince so uncomfortably. But, to his relief, she failed to 
notice how much thicker his hair had become since a certain parce] 
had arrived from town. 

Mrs. Verral was quite aware that the world generally would not 
judge from Geraldine’s point of view. But the young wife of a 
wealthy old man could afford to ignore disagreeable comments; to 
say nothing of what it would be in the power of a young widow 
to do, thought the gratified mother. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


A GREAT MISTAKE. 


How best to impart the news of her daughter’s engagement 
to Mr. Fanshawe to her friends, and more especially to her friends 
at Riverside, so that they might receive it as she wished it to be 
received, cost Mrs. Verral a great deal of anxious thought. She at 
length determined to state the fact in as few words as possible, 
and in a matter-of-course tone, as though she herself had no doubt 
of Alicia having transferred her affections, and had no suspicion 
that others could have any. Think what they might, they could 
not openly tell her that she was stating an untruth; and, once 
having made some little well-meant speech that might be quoted to 
the friends she next visited, they would be committed to keep up 
the fiction, if it was one, of their approval. By and by, both she 
and Alicia would be independent of criticism; but she was keen- 
sighted enough to recognise the advantage of seeming, for the 
present, to have the support and approval of their friends. 

She had arranged it all very nicely in her own mind, when she 
at length set forth to tell the news at Riverside. There was her 
own surprise at the discovery first to be dilated upon, and then the 
account of her having been gradually brought to recognise that her 
daughter’s affections were won by Mr. Fanshawe’s powers of mind. 
This was to be followed by a little speech, which ought to have its 
effect, about its being on her conscience that she might possibly 
have unduly influenced Alicia in her decision on a previous 0c¢a- 
sion, and that she therefore now felt reluctant to even appear to 
thwart her child, who had quite made up her mind. 

She was ushered into the room where sat Mrs. Lydesley and 
Nora alone together, and at first it appeared that everything would 
come about precisely as she desired. When, after a few pleasant 
words, she commenced to give some hint, they looked very much 
interested and surprised, but not disagreeably so. 
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‘ Some good news about Alicia !’ smilingly ejaculated Mrs. Lydes- 
ley.‘ That must be you have consented—’ 

‘Yes. I could not do otherwise,’ returned Mrs. Verral, fancy- 
ing that Geraldine had already given some hint, and feeling not a 
little relieved by the approval so plainly written upon the other two 
faces. ‘Alicia has convinced me that it is so entirely her desire 
that I could not refuse to sanction it. The engagement, perhaps, 
appears to follow a little close upon—’ 

‘Engagement !’ hastily put in Nora, with heightened colour and 
glad eyes, not for a moment doubting that Mrs. Verral had at last 
yielded to her daughter’s persuasions, and had given her consent to 
the renewal of the engagement between the cousins. ‘ That is, 
indeed, news !’ 

Mrs. Lydesley, who also supposed that Mrs. Verral was alluding 
to her daughter’s engagement to Sir Edward Wraystone, was equally 
pleased, and for more reasons than one. She had been of late so 
much afraid that Sir Edward was beginning to at least very much 
admire Nora, and to torment herself with the thought that his 
admiring attentions might in time have their effect, in contrast with 
Basil’s coldness and want of appreciation. What a relief to find 
that she had been mistaken! If Sir Edward had for a while been 
a little attracted towards Nora, she had not supplanted Alicia ; 
above all, he had not supplanted Basil. Then there was the honest 
= of being able to hold fast to the belief that love was ‘ lord 
of all,’ 

‘How very glad I am!’ she said heartily. ‘It quite does one 
good to hear of a love-match in these days.’ 

Mrs. Verral’s colour was a little raised. 

_‘T have not quite your faith in love-matches, you know. But 
Alicia has, at any rate, pleased herself in the matter. She certainly 
cannot be said to be marrying for money.’ 

_ ‘But he will be better off than people expect, perhaps,’ said 
Nora, who had her own reasons for knowing that Sir Edward 
would be. 

‘If so, I can only say that Alicia knew nothing about it when 
the accepted him,’ said Mrs. Verral, adding, with a little laugh, 

She seems to have been quite captivated through the intellect. It 
certainly cannot be said to be by his appearance ; and as to amia- 
bility—well, she has enough for both.’ 

_ ‘That is not quite fair to him, is it ?” pleasantly said Nora, fan- 
ong that the mother had been persuaded into giving her consent 
a her will, and was still a little grudging in praises of Sir Ed- 
al / He is generally considered so nice-looking, and, as to the 

»+ really do not see how Alicia could be more fortunate. Many 
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girls would quite envy her. He is so good-tempered and kind. 
hearted, you know; every one likes him.’ 

Mrs. Verral sat gazing at her with astonished eyes. What did 
the girl mean—to laugh at her? Sir Edward had been of late go 
entirely dropped out of her calculations—her whole attention being 
concentrated upon Mr. Fanshawe—that she now, for the moment, 
entirely failed to perceive the mistake that the other two had fallen 
into. She imagined that Nora meant to be satirical, and sharply 
rejoined, 

‘Be what he may, he has succeeded in winning Alicia’s consent 
to be his wife ; and together they have convinced me that it will be 
for their mutual happiness.’ 

‘No doubt of that,’ cheerily said Mrs. Lydesley, still completely 
in the dark as to the real fact. ‘ But if it were not so, people have 
the right to decide for themselves in such cases.’ 

Mrs. Verral looked a little mollified. Mrs. Lydesley seemed 
inclined to regard the matter more sensibly than did the other, as 
indeed one who had indulged ambitious views of her own might be 
expected to do. 

‘That is the more kind as well as sensible way of looking at it 
certainly,’ she said; ‘very few of us have the capability—to say 
nothing about the right—to decide as to what is or is not best for 
others. or myself, I can only say that I am satisfied since Alicia 
is. One thing throws a great deal of sunshine into the picture for 
both of us, and that is the prospect of our being so near to each 
other. Indeed, it is very likely that I shall have to let my house, 
and live altogether at the Park, by and by. Alicia seems quite de- 
termined not to do without me; and Mr. Fanshawe and I get on 
so well.’ 

‘Mr. Fanshawe! Mr. Fanshawe!’ echoed both her hearers, 
gazing at her with dilated eyes. 

She looked sharply from one to the other, and, for the first 
time, began to suspect the mistake they had made. Her task would 
be a more difficult one than she had expected it would be. But she 
made an effort to speak in a calm matter-of-course tone, as she 
replied, 

‘Have you not heard? I thought Geraldine had probably 
given you a hint. I tell her that the engagement would never have 
come about but for her, though in reality I suppose I must be to 
blame if any one is. To tell the truth—’ once more a little relieved 
to be able to tell ever so little of it—*I did not wish Alicia to 
come here too much, since Edward has become so constant a visitor. 
It did not seem right to risk her happiness by throwing them tog 
ther, after he had allowed that he had no hope of being able to 
marry, and acquiesced in the engagement being broken off. To 
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keep her out of the way, I occasionally sent her to spend the morn- 
ing with Geraldine. It appears she saw a great deal of Mr. F an- 
shawe, and the consequence is she has consented to become his 
ie others sat for a few moments speechless with astonishment. 
Worse than all, they allowed it to be seen that they were very dis- 
agreeably astonished. Nora could not overcome her disappointment. 
She did not for a moment believe in the possibility of Alicia loving 
Mr. Fanshawe; and, her sympathies entirely enlisted in Sir Edward 
Wraystone’s cause, she did not attempt to conceal her thoughts. 

‘O Mrs. Verral, it cannot be true! How could Alicia care for 
Mr. Fanshawe, after loving her cousin? Mr. Fanshawe! Impos- 
sible !’ | 

‘There is not the slightest reason why she should marry him, 
if she did not, Miss Heathcote,’ angrily returned Mrs. Verral. 

But Nora would not be reconciled to the idea; and, in her 
disappointment and vexation, expressed her opinion a little too de- 
cidedly as well as openly, again and again insisting upon the ‘im- 
possibility,’ as she termed it. After her belief, so often affirmed, 
in their constancy, and all her little plans for their happiness, for 
Alicia to forsake her first love and begin anew within three months, 
the affianced bride of an old man like Mr. Fanshawe! How hard 
for Sir Edward, just as he was beginning to indulge in hope again ! 
So she interpreted the change which she as well as others had 
observed in him, little suspecting that he had in fact become a 
great deal more consoled than Alicia herself appeared to be. How 
lowering to Alicia! How humiliating to all women through her, 
thought impulsive Nora, as she repeated, 

‘It cannot be possible, Mrs. Verral! Every one knows that 
Alicia’s love for Sir Edward was sincere. I cannot believe that she 
could so soon forget. Quite impossible !’ 

Mrs. Lydesley glanced towards Mrs. Verral, and laid her hand 
restrainingly upon Nora’s, with a murmured word or two, to the 
ellect that Alicia was old enough to decide for herself, and if she 
was satisfied her friends must try to be. 

‘I certainly do not recognise Miss Heathcote’s right to inter- 
fere,’ coldly said Mrs. Verral. 

‘Ihave a right to an opinion, though I ought not, perhaps, to 
“xpress it so plainly,’ hotly returned Nora, in her disappointment 
making matters worse by adding, ‘I think none of her friends will 
- to hear of Alicia sacrificing herself in that way, to say nothing 

out Sir Edward’s happiness being destroyed.’ 

> sa be seeken to in this way, and by Nora of all others! For 
sin - about Alicia being sacrificed, and Edward’s happiness 

§ destroyed! Mrs. Verral was, for the moment, speechless with 
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indignation. It appeared all the more unjustifiable because she wag 
entirely ignorant of the other’s motive. Nora’s hopes and plans ip 
Alicia’s favour were unsuspected by Mrs. Verral. With a threaten. 
ing glance she presently said, 

‘They who sit in judgment upon their neighbours ought to be 
quite immaculate themselves, Miss Heathcote, and you have not ag 
yet given any eviderice of being that. When you have seen a little 
more of the world you will, perhaps, learn to estimate your own 
capabilities a little more correctly. You will, at any rate, I think, 
find that people will expect you to give some proof of being superior 
to ordinary mortals before they will recognise your right to assume 
the office of censor.’ 

‘Ido not profess to be better than my neighbours, Mrs. Verral ; 
and as to sitting in judgment upon them, any one who might happen 
to know the facts about Alicia and Sir Edward would be as sorry to 
hear of her being engaged to Mr. Fanshawe as I am, I am sure of it!’ 

Anxious to make peace, Mrs. Lydesley hastily began, 

‘Nora only means—’ 

‘She has made her meaning sufficiently clear, I think,’ coldly 
put in Mrs. Verral, abruptly cutting short the attempt at mediation. 

It was open war now, war to the knife—too late for mediation. 
On her side Nora was all too ready to take up the glove, quite con- 
vinced in her own mind that the happiness of both Alicia and Sir 
Edward was being sacrificed, and by Mrs. Verral. 

‘I wished it to be clear!’ meeting Mrs. Verral’s eyes a little 
defiantly. 

‘ Take care, Miss Heathcote; you may be more sure of certain 
things than you have any warrant for being. How can you be sure 
that you are more independent of circumstances than other people? 
Even you may not be able to marry the man you love.’ 

Nora threw back her head, her lips curving with a proud smile. 

‘I will never marry a man I do not care for, though I may love 
one who does not care for me. Of that I can be sure, Mrs. Verral 
—quite!’ She suddenly paused, shrinking back, white and trem- 
bling, as though with a momentary foreshadowing of some evil. 
In challenging Fate, had she overrated her own powers to combat 
with circumstances? JWhat was it? In a low troubled voice she 
went on: ‘ Whatever I do, I will give it the—right name—and— 
not expect my friends to think me better than I am.’ 

And now, if Mrs. Verral could have known it, she was thinking 
only of the shadowy something which seemed to warn her of possible 
failure. To Mrs. Verral it seemed but an additional offence. 

‘You have passed the bounds of good breeding, Miss Heath: 
cote, and I must decline to continue the subject with you, she 
said, rising from her seat. 
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Mrs. Lydesley once more endeavoured to put in a word; but 
she was sharply informed that she must, of course, be expected to 
be a partisan of Miss Heathcote's now, with sufficient emphasis 
upon the last word to remind her that there had been a time when 
she was much less inclined to be one. 

Mrs. Lydesley accepted the rebuke, in the way she had learned 
to accept other reminders of the time when she had not been above 
scheming, as only what she might expect. But she had learned 
her lesson, and, come what might now, she was clothed and in her 
right mind—the Catherine Lydesley who had lived her life bravely, 
honestly, and cheerily, in the midst of difficulties. Her recovery 
was brought about, not because her schemes had succeeded, but 
because they had been frustrated. She was: made a wiser and a 
better woman by the very means that would make Mrs. Verral a 
worse one. She was learning to be much less anxious upon her 
son’s account, and to believe in his assertion that his life would be 
no more spoiled than he himself spoiled it. Already she was expe- 
riencing the good effect of her renewed faith in the consciousness 
of his increasing respect. She was once more the ‘little mother’ 
of the old times, to whom there was no need to be indulgent and 
forbearing, and who had no cause to endeavour to veil her thoughts 
from him. Life at the cottage was, indeed, becoming more ‘ worth 
living’ than it had been even when it seemed best to Nora. She 
had never known Mrs. Lydesley, as she was now once more begin- 
ning to be, in her intercourse with her son, so cheerful and free 
from anxiety and restraint. It was the delightful, if somewhat 
rare, communion between two who, with keen intelligence, have yet 
no desire for preéminence—the free interchange of ideas, mu- 
tual criticism, and merry badinage which can be safely indulged in 
ouly when there is no self-love to be wounded on either side. 

Nora found herself as much drawn into the discussions as when 
she had been alone with Basil, whilst Mrs. Lydesley’s presence pre- 
— their feeling the restraint which had of late existed between 

em. 

She was beginning to look forward to these conversations with 
something of the old zest, not a little proud of being one of the trio. 
It was so delightful to be talking to Basil about his work, and to be 
called upon to compare notes with his mother and him as to the pros 
and cons of some new question of the day, or to listen to the reviews 
he now and again read to them. Above all, it did her so much 
good to find that Mrs. Lydesley, who had educated herself to as 
much as possible keep up with, and be companionable to, her son, was 
2 great deal more advanced in knowledge than herself—so different 
‘aa the women Nora generally met in their somewhat restricted 

€. There was Mrs. Verral; but she used her intellect so differ- 
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ently, seeming to find a great deal more pleasure in the discovery of 
defects than excellencies. 

Perhaps the greatest proof of the change that had taken place 
in Mrs. Lydesley was evinced in the growing tenderness of her 
conscience with respect to money matters. In the renewal of her 
belief and independence she had gradually lost the desire for saving 
pennies, her economies being only of the kind rendered necessary 
by their means. Moreover, she had insisted upon making a fresh 
arrangement with Nora, refusing to accept more from her than 
fairly paid for the difference in the housekeepings. 

She was now able to meet Mrs. Verral’s eyes, with a graye 
smile in her own, as she replied, 

‘Yes, I am her partisan now. Nora has spoken too impul- 
sively, perhaps; but I know that it is only because she honestly 
means well to both Alicia and Sir Edward, and is a little disap. 
pointed upon his account. We were both of us hoping to hear that 
the engagement was renewed; but simply because we were under 
the impression that it was for their happiness, and therefore I hope 
you will make allowance for us.’ 

But if Mrs. Verral could make allowance for Mrs. Lydesley, she 
could not extend her forgiveness to Nora. She ignored the hand 
which the young girl offered, touched Mrs. Lydesley, and, with a 
few murmured words to the effect that she supposed she meant well, 
but, as a mother herself, ought to have shown a little more feeling 
and consideration for another, took her departure. 

‘She has gone too far; let her take care !’ was her mental ejacu- 
lation as she turned her steps homeward. To be insulted in that 
way—taunted for doing what she could for Alicia (it really was 
only that, she told herself)—by the very girl who had stepped in 
to prevent her doing better, and wronged her and her child in every 
way! It was too much! By the time she had reached her own 
door, her anger had deepened into hate—all the more violent, per- 
haps, because she felt that it was impotent. 

Added to the many other counts against Nora was the crowning 
offence that she was incapable, as she said she w as, of doing what 


Alicia had done. 
(To be continued.) 














THE GREAT FIGHT, AND WHAT CAME OF IT.* 





: Come hither, little Benjamin, come sit upon my knee, 

: And prithee lay that harp aside, its twang perplexes me. 

I’ve told thee many a tale of Eld, of deeds of high renown, 

When thy old granddad’s gallant feats filled all the wond’ring town. 
































. ‘Twas I that slew the savage Hound, though weapon bore I none, 
|. And tore the giant Gooseberry down from his thorny throne ; 
) ‘Twas I that dragged the torpid Toad from out his coaly bed, 
: And marked the Serpent of the Seas rear high his crested head. 
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l've told thee how the moonbeams shone on fair St. Cloud by night, 
But never have I told thee yet about the Famous Fight. 
Hard by St. Martin’s reverend pile, in broad Trafalgar’s Square, 





From Leicester Fields to roaring Strand there runs a thoroughfare. 


. aoe action for libel brought by Mr. E. Lawson, of the Daily Telegraph, against 
“a . eproeney the proprietor, and Mr. Wyman, the printer, of Truth, will be heard 
Toh, Bol term, in all probability before the Lord Chief Justice of England. Sir 

1 Holker, Sir Hardinge Giffard, and Mr. Serjeant Ballantyne will be Mr. Lawson’s 


labo 8 Counsel; Mr. Charles Russell, Q.C., will appear for Mr. Wyman; and Mr. 


ong will conduct his own defence.’—From ‘ London Letter.’ 
e IV. 
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282 THE GREAT FIGHT, 

Oft have I paced its miry flags, where Folly holds her court, 

And where, toward the still small hours, the fasting wits resort, 

But thou, when next thou wendest adown that classic street, 

Look thou with heed at the broad gate where club and theatre 
meet: 


There, on that sacred spot, my lad, beneath the gas-lamp’s light 

In the chill October evening was fought the Glorious Fight. ) 
It boots me not the cause to tell : small difference need there be 

When Tweedledum in deadly fray meets gallant Tweedledee. 
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Let Scandal ply the busy tongue, the prudent voice is dumb, 

When Tweedledee stands face to face with noble Tweedledum. 

Let gossips prate, and hint, and wink—enough, the lists are drest ! 

The trumpets sound! the chargers bound !—the devil take the 
rest ! 

But there no sounding trumpets blew, no chargers bounded there, 

Such arms alone the foemen wore as peaceful townsfolk wear. 

One grasped, in pious memory, the stout ancestral cane, 

The other met the cruel blow as Sangster meets the rain. 

Out with each name and let their fame fill all the echoing 1; 

The one was Edward Lawson hight, the other Labouchere. 
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AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 


Ted Lawson, known to high and low, Dame Fortune's favoured 
son, 

Who step by step, with tack and turn, the topmost round hath won ; 

And Henry of the manners bland, whom Twickenham lawns know 
well, 

Smug Bradlaugh’s stanchest champion, St. Stephen’s dinner-bell. 

Knights of the Pen, more gallant men the Iron Age ne’er knew : 

be Now list, my little Benjamin, this deed of derring-do. 








ast ! — 
the Brave Lawson sat within his room, expectant of the war, 


There came a gallant merchant-man full speed through Temple B 
ar. 
a a how he had seen the foe, with iene oat of om 
Ppa at the board sit wreathing many a smile ; 
And aoa sat, and blew his smoke, and ordered of the best, 
Seca y crushed his modest cup, and slyly cracked his jest. 
P started stout Ted Lawson, and girt him for the fray, 


d eed his trusty henchman forth, and bade him see fair- 
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Bob Williams, of all Newgate knaves the terror, or delight, 
That Proteus of the Camp and Court, ne’er last at feast or fight, 
Then, as the witless enemy stepped slowly down the stair, 

Forth like a lion on a lamb leaped Lawson from his lair. 

The challenge of avenging Fate broke hoarsely through the gloom, 
And with one start, and with one cry, saw Labouchere his doom. 
The silent warders of the lists stood round—no flight was there ; 
Small shame was his if then, I wis, he wished himself elsewhere. 
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But he set his hat upon his head, his back unto the wall, 
Resolved what might become a man to dare and do it all. 
And how can man die better than in facing fearful odds? 
In Truth’s pure cause e’en holy Paul thrice felt the Roman rods. 
‘On me and mine the slander fell, on thee and thine the shame ; 
Though Sims may laugh, and Corlett chaff, I'll stop your little 
game !’ 
Then whirling up the trusty cane with both hands to the height, 
Ted Lawson rushed on Labouchere, and smote with all his might. 
Right deftly dodged the latter, but the thrust so fiercely sped, 
His old hat rolled a pavement’s breadth from off his older head. 
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And closer now the combat grew, and fiercer fell the blows ; 

4nd one was hit upon the eye, and one upon the nose. 

And fast from every by-way round the crowd came streaming in ; 
And loud and high arose the cry, ‘ Go in, old blokes, and win!’ 
And backward now and forward rocked desperately the fray, 

For one was keen to fly the field, and one was loth to stay : 

For full two minutes cuffed they there, till both could cuff no more, 
Such fighting London never knew within her streets before. 





And who shall say for which brave head was doomed the laurel crown, 
Had Law not stepped into the lists and flung her truncheon down ? 
To black-robed Law Mars’ self must yield: the Wigs are on the 


green, 
Victoria, by the grace of God, bids shift the stirring scene. 


I see the white-plumed champions throng, and, far above the rest, 


See the ample shoulders, I see the silken vest ; 
See the jolly visage that shines afar like flame, 
0 ever pleads stout Preston J ohn, knight of the Indian name. 
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At his right hand glib Giffard, all polished, nice, and neat, 

No longer doomed to pray the Shires the pittance of a seat; 

And on his left the Serjeant, that ancient man and sage, 
Though, if the brief shake in his gripe, it is not all with age. 

But no champion craves bold Labouchere ; he fronts his foes alone, 
For oft within St. Stephen’s Hall his prowess hath he shown. 
And there he gives no quarter, and there he fears no wound, 

For there his sevenfold shield of brass still bears him safe and sound. 





Yet wisely hath he called, for all have not the hero’s fire, 
On Erin’s wit and Erin’s tongue to cheer his shrinking squire. 
Ho! usher, sound the war-note ! 

But hush thy daring lay, 
My Muse, or haply thou mayst stand where Henry stands this day. 
And thou, my little Benjamin, ’tis time thou wast in bed, 
Yet take this moral: be not keen to punch thy foeman’s head; 
But, if thou must, then do thy best ; let no false fear retard ; 
Put all thy manhood in thine arm, and punch it precious hard. 
































TEN O'CLOCK AT NIGHT AT RIVINGTON HALL. 
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Ir was with great pleasure that I heard, about a year ago, from my 
old friend Harry Danvers that he had succeeded to the Rivington 
Hall estate and an income of some thousands a year, on the death 
of a distant relation. Harry and I were school and college friends ; 
and though of late years our paths in life had widely diverged, the 
old affection never slumbered. We met rarely, but we kept up a 
more constant correspondence than is usual even among brothers. 

Our last meeting was on the occasion of his marriage to a 
charming girl, to whom he had been long attached ; soon after which 
event he left the —-— Hussars, and went to live in Wales, near his 
wife’s family, till the death of his far-away cousin, old Luke Danvers, 
of Rivington Hall, put him in possession of a fine estate and ample 
fortune. Old Danvers died abroad, in some German town, where 
he had led a life of absolute seclusion for several years—nearly forty, 
I think. Harry came to London on business connected with the 
succession, and spent most of his time at my chambers in the Temple. 
His parting words to me were a cordial invitation to visit him at the 
old Hall as soon as he had made it habitable. It had been shut 
up since the late owner, a man of eccentric habits, retired some- 
what suddenly abroad, and would probably require to be put in 
thorough repair before it could be equal to the modern ideas of luxury 
or even comfort. 

After his first letter, full of enthusiastic descriptions of the quaint 
beauty of the old Hall and plans for its immediate restoration, 
months passed without my hearing anything of or from Harry Dan- 
vers. Iwenton my plodding way as a struggling barrister, gaining 
inch by inch of the steep uphill path which leads to ease and com- 
petency in the profession I had chosen. But busy as I was, I found 
time to wonder at Harry’s silence ; and at length I wrote, having, 
unexpectedly, a week or two of leisure, to propose passing my holi- 
day with him. I addressed my letter to Rivington Hall, and the 
post brought me an answer in due course. ‘The tone of Harry’s 
= struck me very painfully. It was as affectionate as ever, but 
wi was a deep melancholy pervading it, which was scarcely to 
ee for, even by the news which it contained, that Mrs. 
8 Was even now scarcely recovered from a long and serious 
felon Ph ended thus: ‘ I shall be only too happy to see you, old 

» “you can put up with indifferent accommodation and dull 
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company; and I hope you will come as soon as you can, for the 
moment Helen is able to travel] we are going abroad.’ The letter 
was dated ‘ Woodfield, Rivington.’ I packed up at once, tele. 
graphed to say I would be with him on the morrow, and started by 
the morning express. 

The autumn day was drawing to a close as I jumped out of the 
train at the station, and found Harry waiting for me. I was quite 
shocked by the change in my friend’s appearance and manner. 
Instead of greeting me with his usual cheery laugh, he came up as 
if we were meeting at a funeral, wrung my hand with scarcely a word, 
and only replied by the shortest sentences to my inquiries about his 
wife’s health. 

We drove about three miles out of the town, past a lodge with 
fine old iron gates, and a long park-wall, within which at some 
distance I could just discern the gables and chimneys of a large 
handsome house. 

‘That’s it!’ he said, pointing with his whip. ‘ We live at 
Woodfield.’ 

‘So I saw by your letter. But why did you not carry out your 
plans for the restoration of the Hall ?’ I asked. 

‘Don’t speak of it!’ he said sharply. ‘And while I think of 
it, Burley, I must beg you not to make any allusion to the Hall 
before Helen. It upsets her completely.’ 

‘Why, what is the matter with it? It looks a very fine old 
place, and surely you lived there for some time ?’ 

‘Yes, we did,’ he answered gravely; ‘and that is why we both 
wish to forget that such a place exists. It is killing Helen to 
remain here, and yet the doctor says she must not be moved before 
the spring.’ 

‘ Has she been very ill?’ I asked, passing over the first part of 
his speech, though I mentally resolved to get at the truth somehow. 

‘Very; as nearly dead as possible with nervous fever. I doubt 
if you would know her again, Burley. But here we are.’ 

While we were talking he had driven on, down a steep lane to 
the left, and through a little village nestling in a hollow among 
woods and cornfields, and quite out of sight of the Hall and its 
neighbourhood. We stopped at the porch of a long low house by 
the road-side ; a groom took the reins from my friend, and the ser- 
vant who came to the door ushered us through a low side-passagé 
into a cheerful room, bright with fire and lamp-light, and amply 
though simply furnished. A lady rose from a sofa by the fire t 
welcome us. 

I could scarcely refrain from exclaiming aloud, so great and 
melancholy was the change in Helen Danvers. The fair youvs 
smiling bride, whom I had seen in the first bloom of happy youth, 
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had become a pale, grave, nervous woman, startled by the slightest 
sound, with heavy eyes that filled with tears without any appa- 
rent reason, and bearing every mark of having received a serious 
shock, both bodily and mental. She welcomed me with friendly 
kindness; and as we chatted round the fire I could trace more re- 
semblance to the Helen Danvers whom I had last seen on her wed- 
ding-morning. We separated early for the night, and Harry carried 
his wife up-stairs, and returned to me with a hurried apology for 
leaving me to my solitary cigar, as he said Helen was too nervous 
to be left alone. 

The next morning was bright and frosty; and after breakfast, 
at which meal Mrs. Danvers did not appear, Harry proposed to me 
to accompany him to the house of a friend, who had invited us both 
to shoot. Our way lay past the lodge-gates of Rivington Hall, and 
by daylight I could see that the house was a very large and hand- 
some one, in the Tudor style, with terraces, stone-mullioned oriel 
windows, and quaintly-twisted chimneys. The shutters were closed ; 
the avenue, between two rows of magnificent old beeches, was grass- 
srown, and the lodge was uninhabited; in short, the whole place 
bore unmistakable signs of being left to go to ruin unheeded. 

I could not resist observing to Harry that it seemed a pity to 
abandon so fine a place. His reply was rather startling. 

‘Would to Heaven that not one accursed stone remained upon 
another!’ he said vehemently. ‘The entail prevents my pulling 
it down, or it would have ceased to exist before now!’ 

‘Why, what ails the place? Is it haunted?’ I asked laugh- 
ingly, knowing that Harry was as free from childish superstition as 
I was myself. 

‘T'll tell you what, Bob,’ was his earnest answer, ‘ if you had 
seen what we have seen inside those hateful halls, you would never 
be the same man again. I know J am not; and as for Helen, poor 
girl, it has nearly, if not quite, killed her.’ 

My curiosity was now thoroughly aroused; and with, perhaps, 
less of tact and good taste than I ought to have shown, I plied him 
with questions, to all of which he gave vague and unwilling answers. 
Somehow the subject was renewed at King’s Lea, the place to which 
we were bound. Mr. Easton, Harry’s friend, said he was possessed 
with the most ardent desire to see the apparition which Danvers 
acknowledged to have seen twice in a certain room of the old Hall ; 
I, little troubled by fears of the supernatural, expressed a decided 
ae that I should like to see the ghost who could drive me from 

P = like Rivington Hall, if J was its fortunate possessor. 
* etween us, I think, we pushed matters too far; and at last 
ysaid, in a tone of deep annoyance, 


‘I'll tell you what it is, my good fellows, you shall judge for 
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yourselves whether I am the fool you both take me for. We wil] 
all pass an evening in the oriel-room at the old Hall, and I ghajj 
be curious to see how you like it.’ 

Mr. Easton and I eagerly took up the challenge. It was arranged 
that, the next day but one being the last of the month, on which 
alone—so Harry told us—the spectral appearances were visible, we 
should meet at King’s Lea, and proceed together to the Hall, Dan- 
vers agreeing to tell his wife that we were engaged to dine and sleep 
at Easton’s. 

‘We must be at the Hall before ten o’clock,’ he said. ‘ That 
is the only time at which anything is seen.’ 

On our way home we called at the cottage of an old man who 
was formerly gardener at Rivington Hall, for the keys of the house. 

_ £Now don’t ’ee be going there, Muster Danvers, now don’t ’ee,’ 
he implored. ‘ Noluck nor good never came of it, and never won't. 
It’s tempting Providence, like, to put yourself in the devil’s clutches,’ 

My curiosity was strongly excited. It was as much as I could 
do to refrain from speaking of the old Hall before Mrs. Danvers; 
and during our walk the following day after the partridges, I entreated 
Harry to tell me what he had seen. This he firmly declined to do, 
but added, 

‘I will tell you this much. We went to the Hall, as you may 
remember, on our return from Italy in the spring. Old Jennings 
—the man you have just seen—and his wife lived there in some 
rooms over the stable, and kept the house aired and in tolerable 
order. When we arrived we found everything ready, and supper 
laid for us in a comfortable dining-room. It was late, and we went 
to the rooms prepared for us in the new wing of the house, and 
slept soundly. The next day Helen wished to explore the place, 
and we sent for Mrs. Jennings and the keys. There were a number 
of rooms almost bare of furniture, and the best the house contained 
had been collected to furnish those prepared for us. At the further 
end of the drawing-room was a door, concealed by a heavy velvet 
curtain. Helen laid her hand on the handle, but Mrs. Jennings 
hurried up to her. ‘‘ That’s a locked door, ma’am; that don’t lead 
nowhere, it don’t. Don’t ’ee try to open that, my dear lady !” 
‘‘ Why not ?” asked my wife, with some surprise. The old womat 
changed her tone at once. ‘‘ It isn’t a door, ma’am, only a sham 
like, and I was afraid you might hurt your fingers.” ‘‘ But if it 
not a door, why is there a curtain hung before it ?”” persisted Helen. 
‘Just for ornament, maybe, or to keep off the draught,” said Mrs. 
Jennings confusedly. ‘‘ The draught from a sham door !” laughed 
Helen. But the old woman hurried away without saying more 
Some days passed, and we began to feel quite at home, and to plan 
‘many alterations and improvements to be carried out in the course 
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of the summer. It was now the end of May, but the evenings were 
still chilly. We were sitting by a bright wood fire in the drawing- 
room on the evening of the 31st, when the church-clock began to 
strike ten. The church, as you have seen, is nearly half a mile 
distant; but it has a remarkably loud and sonorous bell, so that we 
heard it as distinctly as if it had been in the house. At that mo- 
ment an icy gust of wind swept through the room, and a sound, as 
if of a heavy body falling, came from the farther end, near the 
mysterious door. Helen jumped up and caught hold of my arm. 
‘What was that ?”’ she said, in a frightened whisper. I told her 
I thought it was something falling in the room overhead, though I 
heard plainly that the sound did not come from above. She was 
reassured by my matter-of-fact answer, but still stood, holding my 
arm, till in a few minutes the same icy-cold wind passed over us 
again, with a strange sickly smell. I own that a shudder ran through 
me, though I did not know why; and my wife was so terrified that 
she would not remain another moment in the room. The next day 
I was obliged to go on business to Staunton, and only returned in 
time for dinner. I noticed that Helen was pale and silent; and as 
soon as the servants had left the room she said gravely, ‘‘ Harry, 
that is not a false door in the drawing-room. There must be a 
small room there with a window like this.” The dining-room had 
a large bay-window at one end, raised by two or three broad steps 
from the rest of the room. ‘‘ So you have been making investi- 
gations, Mrs. Bluebeard?” I said, laughing. ‘*‘No; I have 
not been into the room. ‘To say the truth, I think I should 
have been a little frightened alone; and, besides, I did not 
like to tell Mrs. Jennings that I had found out that she had told 
me a story about it. But I was walking on the terrace, and 
it suddenly occurred to me that the large window which corre- 
sponds to this one must be in some room we have not yet seen. It 
was closed with shutters; and then I thought of the false door in 
the drawing-room. I measured the walls by paces, and I find 
there must be a square room there, lighted by the large window.”’ 
“Shall we go and explore it ?”? I asked. ‘‘ Not to-night, please,” 
said Helen, with ashiver. ‘‘ Let us stay here to-night.” And so we 
did. The next morning the sun shone brightly, and my wife seemed 
to have forgotten her fears. We made an excuse to get the keys 

om Mrs. Jennings; and after some difficulty, for the lock was 
ed rusty, we succeeded in penetrating into the locked-up room. 
ee = Helen had imagined, nearly square, and raised, by 
oak ~ steps, above the level of the drawing-room. It con- 
on & ad oak table with carved legs, which stood in the 
sh; ny ew chairs, and a cabinet or two of similar workman- 

P, all deeply coated with dust and cobwebs, and was panelled 
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with oak to about two-thirds of the height of the walls. One Pic- 
ture, that of a dark young woman in some foreign dress, hung 
over the high chimneypiece ; gilt dogs for burning wood stood on 
the wide hearth; and altogether, in spite of the forlorn state of 
neglect in which we found it, the room had a cheerful home. 
like air, which at once took Helen’s fancy. To make a long 
story short, in spite of Mrs. Jennings’ tearful remonstrances 
and the unwillingness of all the servants to have anything to 
do with the square-room, as we called it, we occupied it ag 
a sitting-room during the whole of June, without any annoy- 
ance. Once or twice, as the clock struck ten, I was sensible 
of a kind of chill for which I could not account; and, glancing at 
Helen, I noticed that she turned pale at the same time. But 
we neither of us mentioned the subject, and before the end 
of the month I had almost forgotten that there were any sus- 
picious circumstances connected with our favourite sitting-room. 
Of the occurrences of the night of the 30th of June I will 
not speak. You wish to see and judge for yourself if I have 
decided rightly that Rivington Hall is not fit for human habita- 
tion; and I have no doubt that you will be in a position to 
form an opinion on the point after to-morrow night. My poor 
Helen has, as you may see, never recovered the shock she received 
that night; and the doctors feared so much for her reason if she 
remained longer in that hateful house that we moved here even 
before she was out of danger, and as soon as possible we shall quit 
the neighbourhood for ever.’ 

‘But,’ said I, as soon as Harry had thus brought his communi- 
cation to a close, ‘ have you thoroughly sifted the matter, and satis- 
fied yourself that no trick has been played on you ?’ 

‘Of course I have. On the night of the 31st of July I went 
alone, without giving a hint of my intentions to any human being, 
to the Hall, which had remained empty and locked up from the day 
we left it. I carefully examined the drawing-room, through which 
only access to the square-room could be had, sounded the panels, 
the back of the chimney, the floor, every spot, in fact, where any 
one could possibly be concealed. Then I locked the door and 
waited.’ 

‘And then ?’ 

‘Precisely the same scene was repeated. You will, I have 
little doubt, witness it to-morrow night ; and I will accompany y™ 
I think you will be satisfied that I have not lightly given way toa 
groundless fear.’ 

Harry spoke so gravely, and was altogether so unlike his former 
cheery light-hearted self, that I felt some prickings of consciend © 
permitting him to undergo again, for the gratification of my sceptica 
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curiosity, an ordeal that, to him, was evidently one of no little 
suffering. But my intense desire to witness the phenomena, of 
whatever nature they might be, which had so deeply impressed my 
friend, got the better of all my scruples, and I looked forward with 
impatience to the following night. 

In the morning Harry told Mrs. Danvers that he had accepted 
an invitation for us to shoot with a friend of Mr. Easton’s, who 
lived several miles off, and that we should sleep at King’s Lea. 
She turned whiter than ever, if possible, and exclaimed, 

‘O Harry! have you forgotten what night it is ?’ 

‘Come, come, little woman,’ he said, ‘I must not have you 
give way to uneasiness. We will ask Mary Talbot to come and 
stay with you. I am sure you would not wish to deprive Burley of 
a good day’s sport.’ 

‘Certainly not,’ she answered, in her sweet sad voice. 

I felt like a great brute; but as she was not supposed to know 
that I was aware of the strange events that had so deeply shaken 
her, I could only say a few commonplace words, hoping that I 
should not be allowed to cause her any inconvenience, and the 
matter passed over. 

Our shooting that day was little more than a pretext, and after 
an early dinner we left King’s Lea in Mr. Easton’s dog-cart. He 
insisted on taking some wine in a hamper, and we were besides 
provided with a lamp, a packet of candles, and materials for making 
afire. Harry brought with him the keys of the Hall, and on our 
arrival Easton sent away the dog-cart, with instructions to the 
servant to be at the stable-entrance, which was close to the road, 
at half-past ten o’clock—an order which the man received with evi- 
dent unwillingness. 

__ Passing through a large entrance-hall, and along a broad passage 
lighted at the end by a window through which the moon gave a 
faint light, we entered the drawing-room, and through it the scene 
of action. The room was as Harry had described it—a square 
chamber, well furnished with handsome carved oak, and raised by 
two broad steps above the level of the room through which only it 
could be entered. A Turkey carpet lay in the centre of the floor, 
showing the oak boards at the sides, and on this stood a large 
eavily-carved oaken table. An armchair of similar workmanship 
on each side of the large open hearth, and other chairs were 
— about. We carefully examined every portion of the room, 
.- Ol measuring the depth of the walls and I sounding the panel- 
mle. all Sides, as well as the floor. Harry looked on with a faint 
vatin on his face till I raised the carpet in the course of my investi- 
is, and discovered a large dark stain on the boards, on the side 

le furthest from the fireplace. A similar mark ran across 
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the floor to the top of the steps, and then spread out into anothe 
wide stain like that beside the table. 

‘That looks very like a stain of blood,’ I said, pointing it ont 
to Danvers. 

‘Does it ?’ was all he answered, but the smile died out of his 
face and did not return. 

When our examination was concluded we lit the fire, and piled 
the hearth with a number of logs of wood to make a cheerful blaze. 
We also trimmed the lamp, and stuck lighted candles into a variety 
of candlesticks which stood about on the tables. Then Easton pro. 
ceeded to unpack the wine; but as he was setting it on the large 
oak table, Danvers called out, 

‘Don’t do that, Easton—don’t put the wine down there!’ 

‘As you please,’ answered Easton; and he drew forward a 
small spider-legged table from a corner, and placed it near the fire, 
We gathered round it, and Harry drank two or three glasses of 
sherry in succession; but conversation flagged, and we began to 
feel that our experiment was not altogether an agreeable one. 
Harry’s ill-concealed horror at the idea of the wine being placed on 
the large table gave me, at least, an uncomfortable sensation, while 
it excited my curiosity; and when Danvers and Easton rested thenm- 
selves in the two large armchairs by the fireside, I drew one to the 
table which was now connected in my mind with the sight we had 
come to see, and leaned my elbow on it. I noticed that Harry 
looked sharply at me as I took up my position, but he made no 
remark. 

Some time passed in conversation more or less well sustained ; 
then we began to look at our watches as the hour drew nearer and 
nearer. We replenished the fire and sat on, waiting almost in 
silence. If any one wants to make the most of an hour, I may 
suggest that he should sit doing nothing, and waiting for some 
unknown event which may be expected to occur at its close. | 
began to fancy that ten o’clock never would strike ; but it did, and 
quite soon enough. As the first stroke of the appointed hour 
sounded from the church-clock, I seated myself firmly at the table, 
with my left arm resting on it. A glance at my companions showed 
me each seated in his chair, with a hand on each of its arms. 

At the same instant every vestige of light from fire, lamp, and 
candles suddenly vanished. A cold wind swept through the room, 
with an indescribably nauseous smell, as of a newly-opened charnel- 
house. 

I tried to rise, but a heavy hand was laid on my shoulder and 
kept me motionless. There was a sound as of two persons strug 
gling; then a moan and a dead dull sound, such as might be i 
by a human body falling, and I felt the table on which 1 lean 
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siolently shaken. I thought one of my companions had fainted ; 
but to save my life I could not have moved. The hand still pressed 
heavily on my shoulder, and with an effort I turned my head and 
covered my face with my arm. I felt at that moment that if I saw 
anything horrible I should go mad. 

Things remained in this state for a time which appeared inter- 
minable—we afterwards found it must have been about ten minutes. 
Then the icy wind swept over us again with its sickening odour, 
and through my closed eyelids I felt that the room grew suddenly 
light. 

, An exclamation of horror from Easton roused me. I heard my 
two companions rush to the door, and followed them without opening 
my eyes. I forgot the steps, and fell downthem. In a moment I 
was on my feet again, and looked back into the room. A strange 
blueish light pervaded it. On the table lay a human head, with 
ghastly staring eyes, and long hair, matted with blood, which was 
dripping slowly to the ground. As I gazed, horror-stricken, I saw 
a small white hand, like that of a woman, suddenly appear on the 
table, and give a push to the ghastly head. 

It fell, and rolled slowly towards me. With a shout of horror 
I flew down the passage, through the hall, and out into the dark 
autumn night. I found Danvers on the terrace supporting Easton, 
who had fainted when he reached the open air. 

Rallying all my strength, I helped to carry him to the dog-cart 
which was waiting for us in the road. We were long before we 
could restore him to his senses, and after he recovered conscious- 
ness he made us both promise on our honour never to mention the 
subject to him again. 

As for myself, I cannot describe the effect that horrible sight 
produced on me. When morning brought me some calmness and 
power of reflection, I attempted to apologise to my friend for having 
ina manner forced him to be again a spectator of the weird horrors 
of the oriel-room. 

He took it very quietly, and only said, ‘I have now gone through 
that scene three times, and my poor delicate Helen saw it as you 
did. I firmly believe that it is reénacted on the last night of every 
month. I suppose you will now agree with me that Rivington Hall 
18 not a desirable habitation.’ 

I stayed a few days longer with my poor friend, though I must 
a the place, and all about it, had become odious to me. 

Q giving a hint to Mr. Talbot, the rector, that I should like to 

: ow What induced Danvers to leave the Hall (Harry had bound me 
bo : promise not to speak of what I had seen), he told me that it 
deus believed to be the scene of ghostly disturbances, and 

old Luke Danvers had left it suddenly in consequence of some- 
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thing which he had seen. The former proprietor, Luke Danvers’ 
uncle, had brought a foreign bride to Rivington Hall some fifty years 
ago. She was very beautiful, but the marriage was not a ha 
one. Some time after their arrival a stranger appeared at the Hall, 
some friend or relation of the lady. His presence was evidently 
unwelcome to the husband, and high words were often heard among 
them; but in a few weeks all three suddenly disappeared one night. 
Mr. Danvers was known to be alive for several years after, but he 
never returned to Rivington Hall; and when his nephew succeeded 
to the property he also left suddenly, after remaining about three 
months, and went abroad to the German town, whence he never 
returned. 

Harry and his wife are now in Italy, and I hear that she is 
recovering her health; but they will never return to Rivington 
Hall, which is left to go to ruin as quickly as it may. 
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Book the Second. 


CHaptEer XVIII. 


By ten o'clock next morning Godfrey was ready to start on his 
return journey. At an early hour he had walked into Genoa, 
where he had inspected the town, and purchased, at a jeweller’s in 
one of the narrow footways leading to the port, a pair of filigree 
earrings for Sophy. The good-natured, though incompetent, land- 
lord had promised, from time to time, to cast an eye upon Petti- 


screw; whilst woman— 
‘In our hours of ease, 
Uncertain, coy, and hard to please ;’ 


but who, according to Sir Walter Scott, is transformed into a 
‘ministering angel’ at the hour of our greatest need—would be 
represented at his bedside by the bearded crone, acting under the 
instructions of a doctor who seemed to know even less of his trade 
than most of the practitioners of his country. Nevertheless God- 
frey had not yet found it in his heart to pity the invalid. After 
breakfasting, he had taken his cup of coffee out into the loggia, 
which ran parallel to the windows of the drawing-room; and as he 
puffed at his cigar his mind wandered far away from the scene be- 
fore him. This scene, by reason of its light and movement, was 
almost Neapolitan in character. Beneath, upon an untidy beach, 
ship-building and boat-building were going on in the easy dilettante 
fashion peculiar to the Italians, who are seldom, if ever, the slaves of 
lime. The artificers, indeed, paused so often in their occupation, 
hitched so frequently at their blue trousers—in some cases their 
only garment—and stopped so many times to light their pipes, that 
it seemed wonderful how any of their undertakings could ever be 
satisfactorily accomplished. Fishers, too, bare-legged and red- 
“apped, were hauling in their nets in the same careless manner, 
oT Putting off to sea in rickety little skiffs with bright sails and 
aa unfitted, to all appearance, to cope with the. changing 
a 8 of the fickle Mediterranean. Children, beggar@ and noisy 

gtel curs, completed the picture, the foreground of which , was 


™ pia by the ever-present linen of many colours, hanging from 
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all the adjacent windows, and spread out to dry upon the beach 
whence it seemed impossible that it would be removed clean. Be. 
yond this the beautiful bay of Genoa lay unfurled like a glittering 
banner, sparkling with millions of twinkling stars. The lighthouse 
stood out at the end of what seemed the furthest point, dotted they 
as now, with white villas, behind which could be dimly discerned 4 
shadowy indication of shore, seeming almost like a floating promop. 
tory of cloud. 

Godfrey St. Clair’s spirit, however, was far away in England, 
and the scene before him represented nothing more than noise and 
light, had he been called upon to describe it in two words. 

Although it was still so early in the day the sun was unusually 
powerful ; and notwithstanding that he was protected from it by the 
shade of a sort of inner verandah, the glare from the sea became, 
after a while, intolerable. The red-sandstone balustrade of the 
loggia rose only half way between himself and the watery expanse, 
which seemed doubly dazzling to the view when seen through its 
regular pilasters. The marble flooring, too, was nearly hot enough 
to have cooked a mutton-chop. Collecting therefore the English news- 
papers he had been reading, he stepped back into the drawing-room. 

There the atmosphere felt tomb-like after the sunshine; and, 
as the Venetian blinds had been kept closed, he could at first see 
nothing after so sudden a transition from the light. This was, how- 
ever, only momentary; and, upon recovering his vision, he was not 
a little astonished to perceive before him the tall stranger of the 
deserted lake, who seemed destined to come upon him always by 
surprise. Godfrey was already aware that this gentleman and his 
wife were staying at the hotel, for, upon returning to it after his 
first meeting with them, he was informed of the arrival of an 
English ‘ milord,’ whose name (hardly recognisable under an Italian- 
ised form) had been repeated to him by the landlord. At this 
moment the personage in question had appeared in sight, so that 
there could be no doubt as to his identity. 

Godfrey had not the peerage at his fingers’ ends, but he remem- 
bered having been told that Lord Henry Davenport was next brother 
to the Marquis of Wroxeter, of whom he had sometimes heard his 
father speak ; and as he now stood before him, in the obscurity of 
the vaulted chamber, Godfrey perceived that he was an exceedingly 
distinguished-looking person. 

‘Mr. St. Clair, [ believe ?’ said he, bowing as Godfrey entered 
from the balcony. . 

‘My name is St. Clair,’ answered the young man, bowing also 
‘I think I have the pleasure of addressing Lord Henry Davenp™: 

‘Yes; I sent in my card by your servant, but he took it into 
the inner room, believing you to be there. This must be my exam 
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for intruding upon you in this sudden manner, without giving you 
the option of denying yourself to me. Pray dismiss me if I am 
interrupting you at an inconvenient moment.’ 

‘Not at all,’ replied Godfrey, opening his watch and shutting 
+ with a ‘click.’ ‘I start from here at half-past eleven ; till then, 
Iam at your service. Pray take a chair.’ 

‘I fancy I must have been at Eton with your father,’ remarked 
the elder man somewhat nervously, as he seated himself by the 
table. ‘A St. Clair of Dallingridge was in the same house with 
me—a man of about my age.’ 

‘That was probably my uncle,’ said Godfrey; ‘my father is a 
much older man.’ | 

‘Then, as he was not your father, I may safely say what I have 
since heard of him. He made an odd marriage, I believe; travelled 
a great deal in the Kast, and became bitten with all kinds of eccen- 
tric political notions. He was full of real genius—’ 

‘That is certainly my uncle Francis. He has since, unfortu- 
nately, become blind.’ 

‘Indeed!’ replied Lord Henry, still apparently ‘ beating about 
the bush.” ‘I am sorry to hear it. Has he any children ?’ 

‘He has one daughter,’ said Godfrey, feeling a secret satis- 
faction at being able to introduce Sophy into the conversation. 

A long pause ensued, during which his lordship drummed ner- 
vously upon the table with his fingers. At length, thinking to 
assist him in what was perhaps a dilemma, Godfrey remarked, with 
the formal courtesy of the old school, 

‘And it is probably to this early acquaintance with my uncle that. 
I'am indebted for the pleasure of this visit ?’ 

‘Not altogether,’ rejoined the older man, hesitating a little. 
‘It had something to do with it certainly, but I am bound to own 
that my motive was not altogether disinterested—’ 

‘Perhaps,’ said Godfrey, interrupting him, ‘I may be fortunate 

enough to be of some service to you; if so, pray command me.’ 
(‘What can he possibly want?’ he could not help inquiring of 
himself. ) 
_ “Thank you, ten thousand times! I come to you upon a par- 
ticularly delicate mission; I may say, indeed, it is quite the first 
lime In my life that I have found myself similarly situated.’ And 
nsing from his chair, he drew himself up to his full height. 

‘He’s going to ask me to lend him money,’ thought Godfrey, 
48 with an inspiration ; and it happened that he was right. 

Lord Henry now proceeded to explain the situation. Upon 
ne ea at Genoa he had presented his letters of credit at the 
ce usual manner. ‘The banker, however, had refused to 

S signature until he had communicated with his London 
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correspondent, giving as his reason that he could not be certain of 
his lordship’s identity. Not having foreseen any such cause of 
delay, Lord Henry had not only engaged his apartments at Milan 
but he had made an appointment to meet an old friend there, who 
was comiug on purpose to see him from some distance. This 
friend, together with the hotel-keeper at Milan, and several English 
acquaintances who happened to be there, would soon set at rest 
all these doubts. But the question was, how was he to make the 
journey by the easy stages which his wife’s delicate health rep. 
dered necessary, with his ready money at a low ebb, and with no 
possibility of obtaining credit on the road? The English Consul 
at Genoa, an old friend of his own, had suddenly been summoned 
away, and his substitute had behaved very much in the same man. 
ner as the banker. In these circumstances, he had _ resolved, 
at great personal inconvenience, to wait until he had written to 
England and received an answer, when, hearing through his servant 
that Mr. St. Clair of Dallingridge was staying at the hotel, he had 
fancied that this might be his old college friend, and that to him at 
least, notwithstanding the years which had elapsed since their last 
meeting, he might have been able to prove his identity once he had 
disclosed his name. 

‘That name, I should have thought, would have been a sufi- 
cient guarantee anywhere,’ said Godfrey. 

‘On the contrary,’ rejoined his companion. ‘ And this I feel 
bound to explain to you. An Englishman with any other name 
would not, probably, have been subjected to the same inconvenience, 
and for this reason: a dishonest courier, who once travelled with 
us, has been personating me; and by the help of some visiting-cards, 
papers, and signatures, which he obtained whilst in my employment, 
has succeeded in defrauding several persons of large sums. My 
name is, consequently, just now, not in the best of odours.’ | 

‘It was most fortunate that I happened to be still here,’ said 
the young man, with more fervour than he usually displayed. 

‘I have the misfortune, it seems,’ Lord Henry continued, ‘t 
be following in the track of this man. The bankers are naturally 
bewildered, not knowing which is the real Dromio, and thus I find 
letters of credit, cheque-books, &c., only as so much waste-pape- 
Everybody has been very polite, explaining to me courteously the 
difficulties of the situation, and, once assured that I am the man I 
assume to be, they will readily supply me with anything I may 
require ; but to communicate with my London bankers will take 
time, and there are other reasons besides the ones I have me 
tioned, which render it important that my wife should leave 
this place—which we always visit at this particular time of yeal, 
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but where we never remain—as soon as possible. However, pray 
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jy not let this ex»ianation induce you to commit what you may con- 
sider a rash act—what I might consider a rash act myself, perhaps, 
sere I in your place.’ 

‘I feel pertect confidence,’ answered Godfrey; ‘and I wonder 
hat these other people should doubt you for a moment.’ 

‘They were all personally unknownto me. That made my dif- 
fealty. This landlord, too, is the nephew of the old man who used 
to keep the inn. Had he been here, I should not have had to 
depend upon the generosity of a stranger.’ 

‘All I have is at your disposal,’ said Godfrey, after the manner 
ofagrandee of Spain. ‘ You have only to name the sum.’ 

Fifty pounds was the sum named; and Lord Henry continued, 
spparently much touched by the young man’s confidence, 

‘My dear Mr. St. Clair, if we ever become better acquainted, 
rou will know what it has cost me to make you this request !’ 

‘Pray do not mention it,’ returned Godfrey. ‘ ‘The sum you 
nme is ridiculously small ; who would not oblige a person in whom 
they had the most perfect confidence ?’ 

‘It is not misplaced,’ answered the elder man earnestly, 
‘though I see no reason why you should feel it. I must warn you, 
whilst you are abroad, not to trust entirely to appearances. After 
all, you know, I might be the courier.’ 

‘I am sure you are not!’ exclaimed Godfrey warmly, but a 
litle staggered nevertheless ; ‘I can sce that you are an English 
gentleman.’ 

‘Thank you. Permit me to return the compliment. Don’t 
ney, however, because I am not a swindler, that every one you meet 
8 an honest man.’ 

‘In cases like the present,’ said Godfrey, ‘ what has one to go 
by but one’s instinct ?? And he could not help smiling as he 
a how much this sentiment differed from his accustomed 

e, 

‘Instincts are sometimes dangerous guides; beware of them, 
young man! This is what I should say to my own son if I had 
oe. And now, to this piece of paternal advice, allow me to add 
iy sincerest thanks. You have done me a very great service.’ 

‘I wish it had been greater,’ answered the young man, inspired 
“Ange sympathy he felt for the stranger. ‘ You have asked too 
of nt me. (‘I hope to Heaven I shall never have to ask anything 
hn same kind myself!’ he could not help secretly ejaculating. 

— be so excessively disagreeable !’) 

wie moments afterwards he presented himself at the door of 
pas 0: Namen apartment, taking with him a portfolio 
sehens ? € money, and, upon entering the room, he was formally 

€d to the lady of the deserted lake. 
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No doubt, whatever may have been said to the contrary, there 
is often something especially portentous in a first impression; and 
Godfrey did not easily forget the sentiments of respect and admira- 
tion inspired by this lady when he beheld her bereft of her veils, 

He saw before him, it is true, a woman no longer young, but 
one whose beauty seemed to him to have no need of the superfluous 
adjunct of youth. Afterwards, when he tried to describe her, or to 
recall her features to himself, he found it difficult to do so, since, 
save for the beautiful eyes which continued to haunt him, she had 
no particular features to describe. In a modern photograph-book 
her portrait might easily have been passed over without comment, 
because even the warm sun could not have reproduced the sweetness 
of her smile or the dreamy tenderness of her glance. Her voice 
too, Godfrey thought, was as the voice of no other woman, whilst 
every one of her movements was distinguished by an inexpressible 
and unconscious grace which captivated him at once. 

She was leaning back, when he entered, in the only armchair 
of which the apartment could boast, gazing dreamily out at the sun- 
lit expanse of water, half shaded by a faded curtain of old brocade, 
against which he saw at first only the outline of her pale side-face, 
and the upturned curve of a dark eyelash. Her hair, amongst 
which, when the sun lighted on it, he could distinguish a few threads 
of silver, was gathered loosely back from her forehead, somewhat 
after the manner of a picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds ; and, but for 
this evidence of middle age, Godfrey might, perhaps, have fancied 
that she was still quite young, so lithe and girlish was her figure 
now that he saw it divested of shawls and wraps. He remarked 
also that her hands were like the hands in a portrait by Vandyke; 
whilst the point of her little shoe, which he caught sight of only 
for a moment, filled him with wonder and admiration. 

‘This is our benefactor, Mr. St. Clair, Georgiana,’ said Lord 
Henry, indicating Godfrey. ‘ After all, he is neither Francis 5. 
Clair nor his son. My old friend is his uncle.’ 

‘You have done us a kindness we can never forget,’ returned 
the beautiful lady, leaning towards him, and holding out one of the 
Vandyke hands. 

Godfrey was about to give utterance to some platitude suitable 
to the occasion when Lord Henry interrupted him, 

‘Mr. St. Clair must forgive me if I also wish to prove the con- 
fidence I feel in him. You will oblige us, I am sure, by keepite 
these two small cases in your possession until I am able to repay 
you the money I have borrowed.’ 

As he said this, he took from the table two smooth red cases, 
evidently containing jewelry. th 

‘This Brequet watch belonged to my father,’ he went 00; the 
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necklace is My wife’s ; it is, as you see, broken, but the pearls are 
good. The watch, too, is out of order. You tell me that you will 
he in London upon affairs of your own, shortly after your arrival in 
England, by which time I shall hope to have repaid you; and it 
onl be very kind of you, then, to leave these two cases at the 
jeweller’s in the Haymarket, whose name you see on the lid. You 
see you have it in your power to oblige us twice over. If anything 
should happen to us before you hear from us again, pray consider 
that these jewels are yours.’ 

‘And I should like this, too, to be yours, whether we live or 
die,’ said Lady Henry, smiling sadly, as she drew from one of her 
slender fingers a ruby ring. ‘ Perhaps, if it is too small, you 
could let it hang on your watchchain, as a little remembrance, 
from an impertinent stranger who takes a mysterious interest in 
your future.’ | 

‘IT am at a loss to know how to reply to so flattering a speech,’ 
returned the young man, unable to conceal his embarrassment. 

And, indeed, he might perhaps have felt that any other woman 
was committing an impertinence had she insisted upon presenting 
him with a keepsake on the occasion of a first meeting; but this 
woman seemed somehow too charming to be governed by ordinary 
rules. He fancied that he perceived, too, from her manner that, 
like Sophy, she was, or imagined herself to be, a ‘ leader of men,’ 
and that she would brook no contradiction. Her husband was look- 
ing at her, in the mean time, with the expression of one who is 
regarding the vagaries of a spoilt and idolised child. 

‘Of course I must seem to you like a madwoman,’ she continued ; 
‘but if I entered into any explanations you would only think me 
madder still; besides, I have always been accustomed to have my 
own way. Hold out your hand, and let me see if the ring will fit. 
Ah, it’s too small. Well, you must hang it upon your watchchain 
instead.’ 

As she was speaking, some demon tempted Godfrey to recall 
the story of Dona Camille, who gave the false ruby to Gil Blas 
—an episode to which Sophy often alluded; but the memory 
vanished directly the soft white hand came in contact with his own, 
ee an incontrollable impulse, he raised it respectfully to 

is lips. | 
_ As he did this, Lady Henry blushed very prettily ; and possibly 
it was in order to divert his attention that she exclaimed suddenly, 

‘Turn again in that position for one moment, please.’ 

Then, as Godfrey obeyed her, she said to her husband, 

0 Henry, do look! Isn’t it extraordinary ?” 
fe I suppose I must be like some one they know,’ was all God- 

ey could think by way of explanation. 
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‘And now sit down for a few minutes,’ she went on, indicating 
a chair, ‘and tell me about yourself. Is your sister like you in the 
face ?’ 

‘I have no sister,’ rejoined the young man, perceiving where 
the mistake lay. ‘I am one of those very uninteresting specimens 
of humanity, an only child.’ 

‘QO, I thought my husband told me that his friend had a 
daughter.’ 

‘That is my cousin,’ he explained, glad to have a second 
opportunity of alluding to Sophy—‘ the only child of my uncle.’ 

‘Only children very often run in families,’ remarked Lady Henry 
absently, the dreamy look returning to her dark eyes. ‘ And your 
father and mother are still alive ?’ she added, after a pause. 

‘They are,’ returned Godfrey ; ‘at least, I hope so. But my 
father is seriously ill. That is the reason I am leaving here s0 
soon.’ 

‘Indeed!’ answered her ladyship, still rather absently; ‘I 
regret to hear it. Your parents adore you, I suppose ?’ 

‘ Parents are usually over-careful for the welfare of an only child,’ 
answered the young man guardedly. ‘In my case, nothing has 
been neglected which was essential to my education and future 
well-being.’ 

‘1 do wish you weren’t going away !’ Lady Henry now exclaimed 
impulsively, as she threw herself back in the armchair and clasped 
her hands. ‘We might, perhaps, have all travelled on together to 
Milan.’ 

‘Nothing would have afforded me greater pleasure,’ said God- 
frey. ‘Iwas going on there from here.’ 

‘It is very unfortunate certainly. However, the place of an 
only son is by the bedside of his father, of course, when he is ill 
That gentleman downstairs, who is ill too, was once your tutor, I 
suppose? It is sad to think of his being left all alone in this u- 
comfortable place. Is he a nice person ?’ 

‘I don’t so very much care about him,’ answered Godfrey, 
enashing his teeth in spite of himself. ‘By the bye,’ he added 
suddenly, ‘I have a few directions to give about him before I 
start; and I fear, therefore, that I must take my leave. Pray 
believe me when I say how much your kindness has touched 
me.’ 

‘It is for us to thank you, my dear Mr. St. Clair,’ answered 
Lord Henry, looking at him with an expression of real interest. 
‘Good-bye, and may God bless you!’ 

‘Bon voyage!’ said her ladyship, holding out her soft white 
hand. 


‘Perhaps she is really a little mad,’ he could not help thinking, 
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observing that, as he quitted the apartment, her eyes were filling 
with tears. 

Godfrey had indeed determined, though in the interests of 
common humanity alone, to give some final directions with regard 
to Mr. Pettigrew ; and, with this object, he entered the sick-room. 
The old woman, whom he had left seated there with her distaff, 
was absent for the moment, and he found himself alone with the 
invalid. 

Standing thoughtfully by the bedside, he considered Pettigrew’s 
features attentively. The curate was apparently wrapped in an 
uneasy slumber, so that he was enabled to pursue his study without 
interruption. 

As he looked at the pinched side-face; the narrow forehead with 
its crowning pinnacle of self-esteem, the mean lipless mouth, and 
the generally contracted expression of the whole countenance, he 
wondered what a woman like his mother could see to admire and 
esteem in such a man, or how she could even accept him, unre- 
servedly, as a spiritual adviser. He wondered, too, if he was in 
reality as dangerously ill as the doctor had represented him to be ; 
and, supposing this to be the case, whether his delicate constitution 
would enable him to make head against the fever, or cause him 
eventually to succumb to it, so that he would never again leave this 
bed to kindle dissensions and heartburnings at Dallingridge. Finally, 
he wondered whether it was a proof, on his own part, of any very 
great want of proper feeling, that this notion should positively inspire 
him for the moment with a sentiment of profound satisfaction, which 
he found it impossible to subdue. 

Some trace of these conflicting thoughts was portrayed most 
probably upon his countenance ; whether or not the sick man, wak- 
ing from his slumber, started up suddenly in bed, and gazed at him 
with an expression of the most abject terror and abhorrence. The 
delirium was evidently upon him; for, holding out his hands as 
though to exorcise some spirit of evil, he cried out, in a voice of horror: 


‘Begone, you that are accursed amongst men—you that bear 
upon your forehead the brand of Cain !’ 


CHapTrern XIX. 


Mraxwutie the ‘fair Sophia,’ far away in England, was anxiously 
——— an answer to her letter of reconciliation. Abdallah had 
sage from his errand, but empty-handed ; for he had only waited 
his © Pampered menial’ to open the door, after which, according to 

orders, he had salaamed and departed. 
digee Was awaiting this letter not merely from the impatience 

youth almost always feels to break a seal. To her its advent 
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was fraught with a far deeper importance. The foolish and unae. 
countable misunderstanding of years would probably, upon the open- 
ing of this letter, be dispelled like a cloud of smoke; and Godfrey 
might return to England just in time to witness a deathbed scene 
after the most approved model—the patriarch departing in peace, 
after blessing all those bound to him by ‘the tie of blood,’ who 
would be assembled round his bedside at the last, to assist at go 
exemplary an end. Once this reconciliation was effected, her own 
father would easily overcome his unreasonable prejudice against 
the union of first cousins; and then, if somebody else returned from 
abroad, safe and sound and unchanged, all might yet be well—too 
well, poor Sophy thought half superstitiously, hardly daring to 
realise so golden a future. 

Till Godfrey was really gone, she had not guessed to what 
extent she should miss him, or how sad would seem those ‘ pleasant 
autumn fields’ once they were bereft of his presence. 

It is far sadder in all separations, whether temporary or eternal, 
for the one who is left behind ; and Sophy, in her half philosophical, 
half analytical way, had thoroughly realised this fact of late. 

She had said to herself, ‘if he returned wnchanged ;’ because, 
although by no look, word, or sign had he ever said actually, ‘I love 
you,’ she seemed somehow to divine instinctively that he desired to 
come to her whenever he knew her to be within attainable reach, 
and that she possessed at least the power to draw him to her 
side, even if, in the end, it appeared to be only with the object of 
bickering and disagreeing. Their little fencings and wranglings, 
however, had resulted in making him dearer to her than ever; 
and she often found herself repeating, and hugging to her heart, 
an old Oriental proverb, to the effect that ‘they only can quarrel 
with true bitterness who love dearly.’ Searching over and over agail 
for some tangible proof of this as yet unuttered love, she always 
paused, oddly enough, at the flinging away of the great Hickathnift 
ring; and to this memory she clung as a drowning man is said to 
cling to a straw. By the vicious ‘ click’ with which the family jewel 
rebounded from some undiscovered portion of the oak-tree or its 
surrounding bench, she guessed that love lurked in the heart of the 
flinger, mingled with a frenzy of jealous anger which he could not 
for the moment control; and hence it was not altogether with feel- 
ings of unmixed vexation that she regarded the disappearance of the 
heirloom. . 

Where, nevertheless, had it gone? She confessed some time 
ago, to Tom Hickathrift, that she feared it was irrevocably lost, but 
his faithful retriever-nature was incapable of resentment. It had 
been lost, she explained, somewhere in the middle of the hazel- 
copse, not daring to tell him the whole truth. 
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‘I must say I’m not sorry it’s gone,’ Sir Thomas had made 
answer, as though with a sense of relief. ‘For now my mother 
won't bother me to put it on the finger of any other girl. All the 
same, I never mean to marry any one unless they've worn that 
rng!’ he had added, with sudden vehemence, as he brought down 
his clenched fist upon the table. ‘I’ve a very strong feeling about 
+. It’s the ring with which all my family have been engaged.’ 

‘Then I’m afraid you’re making a vow of celibacy,’ she re- 
turned; ‘for I really don’t think it will ever be found. Where it 
has gone to is most mysterious.’ 

‘Never mind,’ he replied, with the sigh of a martyr ; ‘ there are 
other things in the world for a man besides marrying.’ 

‘« Love for our youth, ambition for our age,’’’ quoted Sophy, 
feeling, nevertheless, a little nettled. 

When Tom Hickathrift should convince her that she had really 
become utterly indifferent to him, she could not help admitting that 
a large portion of her newly-found self-esteem would fly away like 
chaff before the wind. 

But all this had happened some time ago, and, at the present 
moment, Sophy is occupied with her uncle’s reply to her letter. 

It came at last, on the afternoon of the second day of impa- 
tience; and it was with eager fingers that she tore open the seal, 
and hastily devoured the contents. 

The letter, however, soon fluttered to the ground, as the poor 
little peacemaker uplifted her hands in mute horror and astonish- 
ment. 

It contained only a few lines, which ran as follows : 

‘Because you believe me to be dying, you would wish me to 
forget and forgive the ingratitude which has embittered my life. 
But I do not desire to forget, neither do I consider that I have any- 
thing to gain, in these last moments, by summoning to my bedside 
an Atheist and a renegade. You, doubtless, less far seeing, even 
if you are more unscrupulous, have allowed your mean motive to 
stand revealed by this act of unprecedented impertinence. You 
will gain nothing, however, by your importunity. ‘‘ Where the 
carcass is, there will the eagles be gathered together.” ’ 

After this followed the signature, and then these few words in 
a trembling hand: 

‘hats, it seems, do not always leave a sinking ship.’ 

“Rats ? eagles?” . . . What can they possibly mean ?” Sophy 
could not help exclaiming, staring, and aghast. 
, She said ‘ they,’ because she guessed by intuition that a letter 
ae meee malice could scarcely have emanated entirely from 
i. “s led brain of one whose right arm was ‘ dumbified,’ and who 
a8, besides, ‘ light-headed in all his limbs.’ The handwriting, too, 
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was firm and flourishing as her own, every cruel word standing ont 
in bold relief. The signature alone, and the few words which fol. 
lowed it by way of postscript, looked crabbed and uncertain. These 
lines might possibly be the work of the old Squire. 

It is surely a blessed dispensation of Providence that we are 
enabled so easily to dissociate the ‘beloved object’ from the 
authors of his (or her) being, should they happen to be uncon- 
genial to ourselves ; whilst we as readily accredit him with all the 
good qualities and talents they may happen to possess, supposing 
they have been fortunate enough to secure our esteem. 

Thus Sophy did not permit any of the resentment she felt 
against Godfrey’s parents to recoil upon Godfrey himself. 

‘ How unlike him they must be!’ was all she murmured to her- 
self, as the tears came into her large eyes, and she with difficulty 
smothered a sob. 3 

Again the keen ear of the blind man detected the crumpling of 
notepaper from where he sat in the inner chamber. 

‘Is that a letter for me ?’ he inquired rather anxiously. 

‘It’s a letter for me, dear,’ she answered, feeling unequal, just 
then, to telling him of the failure of her mission ; and holding the 
hated thing between the tips of her finger and thumb, as though it 
had been some venomous reptile, she stole quietly up to her own 
room to hold counsel with herself. 

Here she again reviewed in her own mind the unnecessary ani- 
mosity displayed in the letter, concluding, as it did, with an insinu- 
ation as insulting as it was unjustifiable. 

‘And I suppose these are quotations from the Bible ?’ she said 
to herself, as she glanced at the ending. ‘ Somehow, whenever 
people wish to be particularly horrid and disagreeable, they always 
do seem to quote from the Bible; or else they say, ‘‘as Dr. John- 
son was wont to remark ;”’ or, ‘‘ according to a saying of Charles 
Lamb”! . . . I wonder which J am ?’ she continued, as she looked 
at her fair young face in the glass. ‘A ‘rat’? or an “eagle”? 
But, do what she would, she could only smile faintly at this feeble 
‘joke upon the scaffold.’ 

‘Ah, how cruel! How unkind!’ she went on, by and by. 
‘And my father, who is so good and so unselfish, who never asked 
for anything in his whole life, and is so proud! How can I ever 
tell him? After all, how very much better we must both of us be 
than these people who think themselves so good!’ She could not 
help adding, ‘ We neither of us could have written like this! 

As she mused thus, she threw open her window still further, 
although it was anything but a warm afternoon. Her cheeks were 
flushed with anger and mortification, and the cool air seemed to 
revive and calm her. 
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Notwithstanding that it was damp and chill, there was in the 
aspect of Nature a promise of better things. 

The singing birds were unusually lively, and a wood-pigeon in 
the Dallingridge woods was cooing amorous reproaches to her truant 
mate, who replied to her ever and anon from Tom Hickathrift’s 
dark belt of fir-trees. 

She was aroused from her painful reverie by the sound of Nelus’s 
hobnails upon the gravel path. He was walking much faster than 
usual ; and though the truck-basket which he carried was empty, he 
seemed in so great a hurry to arrive at the kitchen that, ducking 
his head, he plunged into the intervening laurels in order to reach 
it by a shorter cut. 

‘How I do wish, Nelus, you wouldn’t do that!’ sho called out 
to him from the window, glad, in her present mood, to have an 
opportunity of scolding somebody. ‘It makes a hole in the laurels, 
and spoils them ; and I’ve told you of it over and over again !’ 

Cornelius Ford only grunted in reply to this admonition, and 
shortly afterwards his wife knocked hesitatingly at the door. 

‘Nelus, he didn’t mean fur to goo fur to screel thro’ dem 
‘ere lorels,’ she said apologetically. ‘ Not after you’d told un on’t, 
missy. But he wur so took all of a flutter, he wur, after hearin’ 
of the piece of news he’s hearn. De old Squire be dead, he be. 
He wur took at ‘leven o’clock in the foornoon.’ 

‘Then I need never tell him !’ exclaimed Sophy, with an. irre- 
pressible sensation of relief; and tearing the hated letter into a 
thousand fragments, she flung it into the fireless grate. 


CHAPTER XX. 


A ForTNIGHT had elapsed since the death of the old Squire. 
‘Young muster’ had been present at the funeral, but he was not in 
time to see his father alive. 

Poor Sophy was so eager to see and speak to him again that, 
deeming her impatience shared, she had been prepared for his com- 
ing to her from the very first moment of his arrival at Dallingridge ; 
ind when days passed by, and still she saw nothing of him, all her 
expectant heart-beatings subsided into a settled melancholy, with 
Which terrible doubts and apprehensions began to mingle ere long. 

‘He cometh not,’ she exclaimed, with Tennyson’s Mariana, and 
‘the thick-moted sunbeam’ lighted upon a head bowed down with 
the misery of a hope deferred. 

As there was an equal mixture of buoyancy and melancholy in 
Sophy’s character, to fall from the highest pinnacle of hope to the 
ren depths of despair was for her no unusual occurrence, and she 

°W experienced a terrible sense of reactionary depression. With 
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some natures, wounded vanity, and a consciousness of unmerited neo. 
lect, might have come in here to the rescue ; but with her, sadness 
generally took the place of anger, particularly where she loved, ang 
she was unable, consequently, even to find solace in a feeling of 
pique. 

Knitting away at the uninteresting and still undeveloped waist. 
coat, she tormented herself with a thousand misgivings, which, 
weaving themselves into it with every fresh stitch, changed the 
whole fabric into a hated thing. 

She said to herself that this sudden visit to the Continent had 
entirely obliterated her image from Godfrey’s heart—if, indeed, even 
it had ever been there —or that the image of some other woman might 
have replaced it, and assisted (too horrid thought !) in the work of 
annihilation and effacement. Had she ever (she now asked herself) 
established over him any real influence ? Was she in any way 
actually necessary to his happiness? Why, indeed, should he seek 
immediately the presence of one who was, perhaps, after all, as 
nothing to him, hastening to her, as it were, upon the wings of the 
morning ? . . Andas she possessed neither confidante nor consoler, 
her thoughts soon established themselves in the very gloomiest of 
channels. Considering that she was now at an age when most 
girls are either plunged in follies and dissipations, or compelled to 
pursue for a while studies which are to render them all the more 
irresistible when the day of emancipation arrives, Sophy St. Clair’s 
life was certainly one of exceptional tranquillity and freedom. But 
it was a life concentrated and self-contained, all expansiveness and 
diffusiveness being withheld from it by circumstance ; and when 
she had chatted away to Tom Hickathrift, or poured forth her 
maiden confidences into the willing ear of the lively Adele, she was 
simply unburdening herself of the arrears of conversation which had 
been accumulating for years. 

‘Sometimes I fancy that in reality I’m a great talker,’ she had 
remarked one day to the young Baronet; ‘and I’m afraid I rather 
like to talk about my own feelings ; but then, as you know, I couldn't 
speak on such trivial subjects to my father, and I make it up by 
having so much time when I can only think.’ 

But Tom Hickathrift’s sad face smote her now with a thousand 
reproaches. 

‘I have spoilt his life,’ she used to think, whenever she om 
upon him loitering about the hedgerows. ‘He evidently cant 8° 
away from me; and yet how sad and miserable I seem to make 
him! He’ll grow into a regular clodhopper from staying here 
never seeing the world ; and it’ll all be my fault !’ and she then - 
regretfully, and somewhat ambiguously, ‘ Alas, why can one only 
spoil the lives of people one doesn’t care much about? 
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Tom Hickathrift then, by the absurdity of his conduct (she 
said to herself), had prevented her from replacing him on the old 
brotherly footing. Adele, as the reader knows, had disappeared 
mysteriously, and she was therefore constrained to combat single- 
handed all the Hydra-headed demons of doubt which rose up to tor- 
ment her. 

It is true that she had of late observed that amongst some of 
the ‘ wire-pullers,’ ‘ prompters,’ and ‘ stage-carpenters’ there existed 
a disposition to cultivate and conciliate her; but by men so deeply 
imbued with the superiority of their own opinions, she fancied that she 
could only be regarded in the light of a slave or a disciple. Hardly 
would they have realised, she conceived, that she was possessed of 
a mind at all; whilst her likings and lovings, had she ventured to 
discourse upon them, would have seemed to them but as the finite 
loves of the subterranean moles about which a Frenchman has 
written so wittily. | 

The Prophet had corresponded frequently with his right-hand 
disciple since his departure, and, to judge by his letters, it was 
evident that the Great Cause had undergone some important phase 
of development, and a crisis was breathlessly expected by all those 
wise men whose faces were turned towards the East. 

‘We are jubilant, we are exultant!’ the blind man had said to 
her, in explanation of the state of affairs, as he paced slowly up and 
down the straight gravel walk in front of the sitting-room windows. 
‘Coming events are casting their shadows before, and everything is 
happening as we predicted. . . . Slowly, but surely, the Tartar 
horsemen are advancing—the men who first forged the horseshoe, 
the stirrup, and the lancehead—the swarming horde which is to 
invade Kastern Europe moves determinedly onward to the envied 
goal, like the black ants of Barbadoes, whose progress cannot be 
arrested. Now will the sons of Islam arise, and thousands of 
scimiters which owe no allegiance to the Sultan will flash forth in 
the cause of the Prophet.’ 

‘Really!’ answered Sophy absently. 

She was gazing dreamily at the far beech-woods of Dallingridge 
Park, which had now lost their purple nakedness. She felt neither 
jubilant nor exultant ; and at that moment the great Tartar horde 
Seemed to her of less account than so many twinkling blades of 
renee, which she could crush and trample under her little 

et. 

‘But we have glorious news likewise from the North,’ continued 

© Wire-puller enthusiastically. ‘The Scandinavian League pro- 
a well. . . . The family of Bernadotte must soon become 
. os for these children of the South can never survive in the 
ém North beyond a generation or two. The true heir of the 
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Vasas has been discovered by one of our emissaries under the 
most romantic circumstances. Christian of Denmark has done 
well with regard to the Lex Regia—he must now nominate his 
heir before the Powers can intervene. . . . . Schleswig-Hol- 
stein will then give us Germany, and there will be a revival 
of the old Baltic Confederation. I can’t say what I feel about 
it ! 

He seemed to be looking earnestly towards the spot where he 
imagined his daughter to be standing; and though his sizhtless aim 
was not absolutely correct, his dark eyes were animated with such 
fiery eagerness that it was difficult to realise that he was almost 
stone-blind. 

‘You are exciting yourself, dear,’ said Sophy, rather anxiously, 
as she took hold of his arm. 

By way of reply, he only bent forward impatiently, and dashed- 
in a series of diagrams upon the gravel of the garden-walk with the 
pointed end of his cane. In the centre was a square, roughly and 
hastily depicted, whilst from each of its four sides a cataract of vigor- 
ous strokes radiated like the petals of a sunflower. Beyond these, to 
the right, a formidable outlying Presence, reaching very nearly to 
the laurel-bushes, through which Nelus had so recently ‘ screeled,’ 
was indicated, rather than described, by a few bold touches of oblong 
form. Very possibly the roughly and hastily depicted square may 
have represented Central Asia—the cataract of vigorous invading 
strokes, the Great Tartar Horde (‘the men who first forged the 
horseshoe, the stirrup, and the lancehead’)—whilst the hovering 
outlying Presence may have been intended to portray Russia, or 
‘a Certain Minister,’ or even Sur or Assur. Sophy, however, did 
not pause to inquire. She had long ago ceased to grapple with the 
incomprehensible mysteries of the Great Cause. 

So the early spring days passed by, till one May morning 
dawned, sweeter, softer, balmier than all that had gone before, 
on which she experienced the touching influence of awakening 
Nature with a redoubled intensity. The voice of the wood-pigeot 
seemed, on this particular day, to have a special message for her, as 
well as for the truant mate still lingering in Sir Thomas Hicka- 
thrift’s fir-trees. The hanging crimson tassels of the ribes, next to 
the blossoming lilac, wafted a delicious fragrance through the sitting: 
room window, and the garden-beds were all aflare with daffodils and 
polyanthus. 

As Sophy passed out into the open air, she could not help feel- 
ing, in spite of herself, that sweet tenderness of mood which a sy® 
pathetic nature experiences under certain favourable atmospheric 
conditions ; for we are all, more or less, the slaves of times 4” 
seasons, and, like two white butterflies which she perceived coquet- 
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ting amongst the bloom of the orchard, looking almost as if they 
were two runaway blossoms themselves, we are easily cast down by 
a storm. 

But to-day all the butterflies were abroad, the whole garden 
was full of them, and not of white ones only. ‘Red Admirals,’ 
‘Peacocks,’ ‘ Tortoiseshells’ (these last, of course, in the greatest 
numbers), ‘Orange-tips,’ and ‘ Painted Ladies’ were fluttering about, 
in couples, in every direction; and Sophy even fancied that she 
espied the rarer charms of a ‘ Camberwell Beauty’ hovering over the 
lavender-beds—this, however, may have been a mistake. The soli- 
tary Alexander, awakened from his long slumber by the sunshine, 
was trudging about the lawn quite in sprightly fashion, exploring all 
that came within reach of his tether. A few more such mornings, 
and he might learn to regret that he was doomed to be classified 
amongst the ‘ Testudinata, or shield reptiles.” In a word, it was a 
day of days... . 

Perhaps, however, in my character of narrator, I ought to begin 
at the very beginning, and say why it was so. 

In the afternoon, then, of this particular day, a new guest 
arrived at Little Stillingfleet ; and like Martha, the young hostess 
found herself occupied with many household matters, all of them 
destructive to day-dreaming. 

This new guest was no other than that same Italian Prince 
who had had the indiscretion to relate some of his youthful experi- 
ences at the Feast of Kebobs. Sophy had been wrong, however, 
in supposing that he had come merely to ‘laugh with’ her at 
the rest of the company. In reality, he had come as a neophyte, 
one upon whom the mantle of prophecy might peradventure 
descend, and who might serve as a humble instrument, under 
proper guidance, for carrying on the sublime traditions. ‘I know 
nothing,’ he had said to the Great Prophet,—‘ teach me ;’ and the 
Great Prophet had condescended to permit that he should be 
taught.. Of mongrel birth, handsome person, ruined fortunes, and 
diplomatic training, he had turned out an apt and intelligent pupil, 
and both the Prophet and his right-hand disciple had come to look 
upon him in the light of a very eligible convert. The man who 
had had the Sagacity to introduce himself surreptitiously into a 
Scotch Stronghold, and to remain there, concealed in a lumber-room, 
for more than a fortnight, without discovery, must be, they argued, 
Possessed of very great determination of purpose, as well as of the 
most remarkable staying-powers. 

C ‘But he is valuable to us, besides, for another reason,’ the 
ae Wire-puller had remarked to his daughter, somewhat omi- 
ously: «he possesses, in his family, an original recipe for the 


” ° e ° n§ 
Preparation of the animal poison employed by the Borgias.’ 
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And well, indeed, since his initiation, had this young map 
proved that he merited the confidence reposed in him. Not fiye 
moons had waned since the Feast of Kebobs; and lo, he had 
already been requested, for obvious reasons, to give-in his resig- 
nation to his diplomatic chief. Since this abandonment of his pro- 
fession, he had become—always in obedience to superior orders 
—a kind of free-lance in the interests of the Great Cause. Under 
various assumed names, he had visited most of the European 
capitals, bearing and receiving messages. He was, in fact, the 
Mercury of the Prophet, proving, by reason of his extreme velocity, 
an efficient precursor of the then uninvented electric telegraph. 
Already he had been accredited with the blowing-up of a tyrant, 
the rectification of a frontier, and the mixing up of the Borgia 
solution in a cup of black coffee for the benefit of a Grand Vizier. 
He had ‘coquetted,’ too, with Rome, in the language of the 
Romans. Finally, he had succeeded in being labelled ‘ dangerous ;’ 
and it was deemed expedient, he stated, that he should remain for 
a few days secluded at Little Stillingfleet, drinking-in wisdom the 
while from the lips of the right-hand disciple, who was requested, 
in a private letter from the Great Prophet, to relegate him to the 
uttermost recesses of the beer-cellar upon the approach of any 
stranger whatsoever. 

So hazardous and eventful indeed had been the career of this young 
neophyte, since he had rashly put his shoulder to the wheel, that 
he might have been forgiven had he occasionally gone back in fancy 
to the past, and sighed, secretly, for a return of those hours of idle- 
ness, spent in the lumber-room with the Scotch lady and her hard- 
boiled eggs, and which he had appreciated so little at the time. 

Be this how it may, he had arrived on this particular day at Little 
Stillingfleet, and all the afternoon Sophy had been busy with arrange- 
ments for his comfort. But towards evening she was free to listen 
undisturbed to the little twittering good-nights of a thousand 
fluttering songsters. The repasts at Little Stillingfleet were always 
somewhat irregular during the sojourn of illustrious strangers, as it 
was the desire of Mr. St. Clair and his amiable daughter to consult 
the wishes of their guests only, in this respect ; and thus, upon this 
delicious day—to be marked for ever with red chalk upon the tablets 
of Sophy’s memory—the repast that bore the nearest resemblance 
to a dinner was very comfortably over by six o’clock, although a 
nine there was every reason to suppose that something even more 
ethereal might crop up in the form of a supper. . 

On this ever-to-be-remembered evening, did any particular sen" 
ment of loneliness or of longing urge her to seek, as on that departed 
autumn afternoon, the rustic bench which might have said so mu¢ 
to her if its gray lichen-starred laths could have found a voice? 
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It is not possible, unfortunately, to follow to a reliable source 
these subtle combinations—these turnings of the face to the east 
or to the west, and the good thing that comes of the one, the evil 
thing of the other. 

This evening it was a blessed thing that came to Sophy in the 
twilight—a thing long desired, long prayed for, tarrying long... . 

Her father had dismissed her early, and telling her that he 
would not require her till supper-time, he had retired with his 

est to the inner sanctum to talk over the impending crisis; and 
though the dark eyes of the new disciple seemed to say to her 
‘stay’ almost as plainly as words, she was only too glad to escape 
from what her mind could not have grasped—at any rate at the 
moment; and throwing a light shawl over her shoulders, she strolled 
out into the garden. Passing through the blossoming orchard, with 
its gnarled apple-trees and interloping filberts and quinces, she 
descended the slope which, divided by a murmuring rivulet, separated 
the garden from the plantation of hazels, starting from time to time 
involuntarily as she passed sundry of God’s smaller creatures which 
are wont to roam abroad at this hour, to judge by their little rust- 
lings, squeakings, buzzings, and croakings. But neither bat, frog, 
beetle, nor harmless shrew-mouse had ever alarmed her; and 
she was too much occupied just then with her own thoughts to 
be distressed even at the notion of awakening the early-roosting 
birds. 

Listening thus to all these farewell voices of a departing day 
seemed somehow to soothe her, and yet the desire to be soothed 
implies at the onset a sense of heart-aching and ruffled plumes ; 
and as soon as she had reached her dear woodland bench, the con- 
sclousness of her sadness was even further revealed to her. Here 
it was that she had seen him last—her first love, her dream-king, 
her ideal! Was the creeping bramble-bush still there, she won- 
dered, which he had smitten to ribbons in his just anger against 
her? If so, it would never betray her secret; for its last year’s 
leaves would have faded now, and new ones would have come in 
their place. 

_ ‘Ah, my dearest, dearest Godfrey,’ she sighed, almost speak- 
ing aloud, ‘you were here and I loved you, but I drove you away ; 
and now I fear you won’t ever come back to me again !” 

As she was musing and lamenting thus, a wild hope came to her 
suddenly—the hope that by intense willing, or by a concentration 
of Prayer to some one, to something, he, her truant love, might be 
“onstrained to come to her side once more. So she willed and 
oe in her untutored fashion; but the voices of the dying 
. fading gradually, seemed destined to be the only response, and, 

Order to pursue her mournful reflections nearer to the house, 
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she quitted her seat by the gnarled oak-tree, and prepared, with a 
sigh, to retrace her steps. 

As she rose, she glanced lingeringly up the narrow woodland 
pathway, towards the spot where the arcade of verdure terminated, 
leaving 

‘A door for the gray of the sky.’ 
She looked, and her heart threw suddenly all its burden of sad. 
ness to the four winds of heaven as she saw Godfrey St. Clair’s tal] 
figure coming towards her, relieved against the last glimmer of 
departing daylight. With one bound she was at his side. 

‘Is it really you?’ she asked eagerly, as he took both her hands 
in his own. ‘O, I thought you would never come back !’ 

Godfrey did not reply to her in words; but before she found voice 
or will to protest, he had folded her in his arms and was covering 
her face with his kisses. His silence, joined to the half darkness, 
rendered this sudden union of love and youth all the more mystic 
and intense; and Sophy could never afterwards realise or remember 
altogether how it came to pass that she and Godfrey had thus resist- 
lessly joined together their warm lips. She only knew that his 
kisses were as she had never deemed that kisses could be, and that, 
after moments the sweetest, the fleetest, the dearest, he had said 
to her, as he held her happy face between his two hands and looked 
into her eyes, 


‘Ah, Sophy, to think that we should never have known this 
before !’ 


CHAPTER X XI. 


Whew a long-deferred and long-hoped-for happiness comes sud- 
denly to brighten our existence, its first effect partakes often more 
of the nature of a sorrow in its outward and visible manifestations. 
Thus Sophy’s eyes, on this too happy evening, were welling over 
with irrepressible tears; her pillow was wet with them also when 
she retired to rest, for her heart was beating far too clamorously 
for her to think of sleep. Nevertheless she did not experience aly 
feeling of fatigue on the morrow. ‘The same restless sense of joy; 
gratitude, and triumph which had kept her awake all night sus- 
tained and fortified her during the day, mingling, as it did, with a 
feeling of blissful wonder, a consciousness of personal unworthiness, 
and a longing to tell somebody all about it. First of all, she desired 
to break the news to her father. This, however, Godfrey decided 
had better be postponed for a few days, by which time the neophyte 
would have departed upon a new mission, and she would have het 
father all to herself. In the mean time Godfrey would find an oP 
portunity of speaking to his mother; but, for the moment, to whom 
should she confide her happiness ? 
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Would it be very, very cruel, she asked herself, to talk about it 
to Tom Hickathrift ? Such a kind old friend would surely rejoice 
in her good fortune. 

Still, when she met him that morning near to the bottom of the 
alder-wood, her womanly instinct told her that it would be in bad 
taste to enlarge to him upon the subject. 

‘Godfrey has come back,’ she had begun, thinking of nothing 
better to say; but the next moment she could have bitten out her 
tongue, so melancholy was the expression of his face as he an- 
swered, 

‘Yes, I spoke to him at the funeral ;’ and he continued to clip 
away at the hawthorn hedge with an instrument resembling a 
gigantic pair of scissors. 

‘The gipsies must have been camping down here last night,’ 
she said therefore, turning the subject, as she pointed to some 
traces of recent fires on the greensward. ‘That must have been 
what made the Stubberfields’ dog bark so last night. I heard him 
when I couldn’t sleep.’ 

‘I daresay,’ answered Sir Thomas, still clipping, ‘and you 
must be careful of your poultry and things. To-morrow’s fair-day, 
and the place’ll be all full of other tramps and vagabonds besides 
the gipsies. They’ll pick up anything that comes in their way.’ 

Sophy felt so rich, however, at that moment that she could well 
have spared the gipsies a few ducks and chickens. 

‘I must go back now,’ she said in a little while, fearing that 
if she remained she should be obliged to touch upon the all-absorb- 
ing subject. ‘I feel in a riding humour, and I am going regularly 
to scour the country upon my Arab steeds. I am going first to 
take the shine out of one and then out of the other.’ 

The eyes of ‘the young Sir Tummus’ looked out in astonish- 
ment from between the arrested blades of his enormous scissors, as 
he listened to this evidence of Sophy’s superfluous energy. 

‘I hope Ash-Ash has given up that nasty trick of rearing,’ 
he observed rather anxiously. ‘And I wonder whether you ought 
to go scampering about the country like this by yourself.’ 

_ ‘Ah, now I know what you are going to talk about! About 
being proper and conventional, and like other young ladies, who 
always ride out with a sroom behind them; so I shall be off at once.’ 

‘Does he still rear, though?’ persisted the young man, who had 

now quite given over clipping his hedge. 
- i repro he does,’ she answered flippantly. ‘And to-day I 
ns * if I shall like it. It’s a nice rocking-horse feeling; and the 
, tst thing that can happen is that one’s ‘‘ back hair’’ is nearly 
ure to come down.’ 


‘That’s very pleasant for other people,’ remarked Tom, ‘ if 
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they happen to be looking on, for you’ve awfully nice back hair ; but 
I can’t agree that that’s the worst thing that can happen. . . . Pe. 
haps, though, you’re not really going out by yourself?’ 

‘Yes, of course! Who would you have me go with ? Why 
should you always doubt me ?’ 

‘ Doubt you?’ exclaimed the young man, letting fall his scissors, 
and seizing both her hands from the other side of the hedge. ‘ How 
can I ever believe in anything again ?’ 

‘O, I didn’t mean to remind you of that!’ cried Sophy, back. 
ing, and looking frightened. In another moment, however, she 
thought, ‘ The hedge is between us ;’ and feeling, as she did, so very, 
very happy, she desired that her old friend, also, should gather up 
some crumbs of comfort. 

‘Don’t look so miserable, dear Tom,’ she said therefore, pat- 
ting one of his hands, ‘for I can’t bear to see it. Something 
to-day has made me so very happy that I wish the whole world to 
be in the same state. Good-bye!’ 

‘ Good-bye,’ answered the faithful creature, without looking up; 
and she soon regained the crest of the hill, the ‘ click, click’ of his 
great scissors ringing in her ears long after he was out of sight. 

Abdallah was no less surprised than Sir Thomas when he heard 
of Sophy’s resolve to mount the insubordinate Ash-Ash. He 
was sitting on the south side of the great hayrick, whence a square 
place had lately been cut in the form of an armchair, basking m 
anything but an Arabian sun; and when she called to him he was 
apparently receiving a lesson in the English language from ‘ Deely,’ 
who, clad in a lilac pinafore, was holding in her hand a well 
thumbed hornbook. This picture reminded Sophy of a cheap 
coloured print she had once seen, representing a little white girl 
instructing the heathen, and she was sorry to disturb the group. 
Nevertheless, her uncontrollable restlessness needed some powerful 
safety-valve, and she had set her heart on this ride. 

‘Hasheesh, he very skippy, missy,’ Abdallah ventured to remark 
by way of protest. 

‘Never mind!’ Sophy answered. ‘I shall be able to tackle 
him ;’ and although the Egyptian was unable to grasp the exact 
meaning of this phrase, he felt convinced that his young mistress 
was possessed that morning by a spirit of unusual intrepidity. 

‘On the whole, perhaps I had better ride Ash-Ash first,’ she 
thought, fearing lest her courage might evaporate ; and, accordingly, 
the gray Arab was ordered at half-past twelve o’clock. Upou be 
holding Sophy arraying herself at her rose-budding lattice, the 
illustrious Italian, who, with his political mentor, was pacing the 
garden-walk beneath, flung towards her an impassioned and Rome” 
like glance, learnt, probably, at the wovo-duro period. Fain wo 
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he have accompanied her upon her ride had he known of her inten- 
tion. The Borgia decoction had been brewed early in the day, and 
he was now undergoing one of the bitterest penalties of his initia- 
tio—button-holing. He was being reimbued with the sublime 
traditions. For him the mysterious symbols were being traced 
upon the gravel path—Central Asia; the invading Tartars; the 
hovering out-lying Presence; Russia, or Sur or Assur, or ‘a Cer- 
tain Minister :’ the scene-shifter was busy with his wand. By and 
by, however, he detected the sound of an advancing steed, and, 
ignorant that his daughter was preparing for a ride, and dreading 
the arrival of some importunate visitor, he acted at once upon the 
instructions of his superior, and the neophyte was promptly rele- 
gated to the beer-cellar. 

Hence it came to pass that Sophy was enabled to go forth upon 
her way alone, as she had originally intended. Once mounted, 
with her overwhelming secret, upon the back of the gray Arab, she 
somehow felt more composed. Now she would be prevented, for 
several hours at least, from conversing with any one about that with 
which her heart and mind were filled to overflowing, unless, indeed, 
she could confide it to Ash-Ash, and thus, to some extent, un- 
bosom herself. 

‘Ah, Ash-Ash!’ she whispered therefore, leaning forward and 
tickling him affectionately with her whip. ‘Jf you only knew! .. 
But you can’t enter into it at all, because you’re only a horse, and, 
besides, you don’t yet understand English! All the same, I can’t 
bear to think of you shut up alone in your loose-box in a strange 
land. I should like to find you some nice little female companion 
in your exile.’ 

And she said this rather from the spirit of indiscriminating 
benevolence, with which happiness inspires some amiable natures, 
than from any desire to conciliate the rearing steed. 

When she reached the turnpike-road, she found it impossible to 
resist turning down to the left, in the direction of Dallingridge Park, 
although she had arranged no meeting with its youthful master 
until the evening. Still, happy coincidences will sometimes occur, 
and she only realised to what an extent she had hoped for one of 
these when she had passed and repassed Godfrey’s three lodge- 
gates, and was on her return-way, out of sight of the gray park- 
wall, at which she had gazed back so often. 

Arrived at the Little Stillingfleet gate, she looked out for some 
benevolent passer-by who would open it, for she felt unequal to 
stappling with it alone, when mounted upon a horse in which she 

ad not implicit confidence. 
No one was in sight, however, save an old man breaking stones, 


0 far down the road, that, once she had reached him, it was nearer 
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to turn in by the Abbey rookery, and ride back past the Stubberfields’ 
cottage. Some one would be sure to be at hand to open the his. 
torical black gate, and she could then go on through the alder-wood 
to the place where she had met Tom in the morning, and so home, 
finishing up with a brisk canter over the crest of the hill. 

But when she arrived at the thatched cottage of the Stubber. 
fields, it became apparent to her that those enemies of her race (as 
she had considered them in the old time) had been lured from 
home by the attractions of the neighbouring fair, for, with the 
exception of the old black watchdog, who came out of his kennel, 
stretching himself and wagging his tail, the cottage and its sur- 
rounding patch of cabbage-garden was utterly deserted. 

Nothing daunted, however, she rode on to the black gate. As 
ill-luck would have it, it was shut, and the alder-wood was silent 
as the tomb. ‘Something disagreeable always happens to me at 
this gate,’ she could not help thinking as she began to wonder how 
she should open it. She knew that, at all times, this was no easy 
matter; that it stuck obstinately to the moss-grown clay of the 
pheasant-drive ; and that, in order to grapple with the difficulty, 
she must dismount at any rate. 

But before she had time to arrive at a final decision, Ash-Ash 
had begun to indulge in his favourite vice, and all her presence 
of mind was needed to enable her to retain her seat. Vainly did 
she endeavour, by dint of little conciliatory chirps and whispers, 
mingled with gentle taps of friendly remonstrance, to induce him to 
reassume his original position. Her long auburn hair was shaken 
from its confining comb ; whilst the new black riding-hat, of which 
she had been particularly proud, was hurled pitilessly into a cart- 
rut. But, as Tom Hickathrift had remarked in the morning, this 
was by no means the worst thing that could happen. 

All that she could remember afterwards was that, at about 
this time, she heard the Stubberfields’ watchdog give vent to 4 
succession of angry growls, as though at the approach of something 
to be mistrusted, and then .. . A sudden flicker, as of ten thousand 
stars falling earthwards before her eyes; after which a strange 
unaccountable blank, a long half-hour of suspended animation, 
soulless, dreamless, death-like—of which she could afterwards give 
no account whatsoever. Most fortunately she had been thrown 
clear of both horse and saddle; and as the ground at that par 
ticular spot was nearly always swampy, she would probably have 
escaped with no worse injury than a severe shaking, had not her head 
come in contact with the gnarled root of an over-shadowing fir-tree, 
which, like a red-skinned serpent, straggled across the narrow 
woodland pathway. , 
When she recovered consciousness, she was startled at perce!” 
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ing before her an apparition which inspired her at first with such 
real terror, that she felt almost inclined to relapse once more into a 
dreamless slumber. Her returning reason soon made her realise, 
however, that the figure she beheld was only one of those wander- 
ing tramps or gipsies, of whose visit to the neighbourhood she had 
been warned in the morning. He seemed, too, to have already 
rendered her good service ; for Ash-Ash had been carefully tethered 
to the bars of the black gate, and he now stood, looking somewhat 
ashamed of himself, sniffing curiously at the crumbling feline remains 
upon its two posts. 

The individual whose personal appearance had so alarmed Sophy 
seemed to be of no particular age. His tall upright figure and jetty 
hair, which was plaited on each side of his face into a loop, some- 
what resembling the sacred side-lock of the modern Egyptians, 
forbade the supposition that he could be really old; whilst the 
parchment-like consistency of his swarthy cheek, together with the 
crows’-feet surrounding his luminous eyes, betokened a man whose 
middle age was well-nigh over-passed. He was closely shaven, 
which perhaps may have added, at first, to his false air of youth- 
fulness; but, as though to compensate for an absence of beard, his 
thick eyebrows, like those of Eugene Sue’s Juif Errant, formed an 
almost regular line across the upper portion of his face, and appeared, 
as it were, to divide it in two. He wore gold earrings, a gay red- 
and-yellow neckerchief, and when Sophy opened her eyes upon him, 
he commenced doffing a cat’s-skin cap not unlike that usually worn 
by Nelus. In this ensemble there was, perhaps, nothing so very 
terrible, yet something in the man’s countenance was sinister in the 
extreme; and it was this, joined to his great height and ragged 
costume, which had occasioned Sophy some alarm upon first coming 
to her senses. Her fears were over now, however, and she felt even 
inclined to smile at them. 

‘Thank you very much for tying up my horse,’ she said faintly, 
addressing herself to the wild-looking man. ‘I’m sorry I haven’t 
any money, I’ve spent it all on turnpikes; but if you’ll come home 
with me I can make you a little present for your pains.’ 

‘Thank you kindly, lady,’ answered the gipsy, displaying as he 
spoke a glittering row of wolfish teeth. ‘For there’s many a hun- 
— waiting for me amongst our people, not to count the 

ables,’ 

_. Have you many children ?’ Sophy inquired, anxious to con- 
ciliate him. She had made several ineffectual attempts to rise; but 
each time she had experienced a strange sensation of dizziness, and 
she was now leaning back against the trunk of the fir-tree, wonder- 
ing whether she was likely to faint again, and be left to the tender 
Mercies of this fierce-looking man, whose approach had even caused 
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the Stubberfields’ good-natured watchdog to send forth an admonitory 
owl. 

' ‘I have seven little ones in all,’ returned the wild man. ‘But, 

as I say to my old woman, ‘‘ The sharper the shower, the sooner ’tis 

over.””’ 

‘ Ah, yes, of course!’ answered Sophy vaguely. She was begin. 
ning to feel faint again, her hands looked unnaturally white, and her 
voice sounded unaccountably far off. 

‘Perhaps you will kindly go to that cottage,’ she said as steadily 
as she could. ‘The people are very likely back now from the fair, 
and I am not feeling very well.’ 

A moment afterwards, however, she repented her of her rash- 
ness. She would rather not have known for certain that she was 
quite alone with this formidable-looking vagabond with his high 
cheek-bones, hungry eyes, and white wolfish teeth, and she would 
rather, too, that he had not known it himself. 

‘I am a fool,’ she thought, ‘to let him make sure that there 
isn’t any one within two miles of us, and yet what can he possibly 
rob me of ?’ and she glanced down at the little silver ring which had 
once belonged to her dead mother. ‘Not of this, certainly, for he 
seems to have got one just like it upon his own finger. How glad 
I am that I always take out my earrings when I ride!’ 

And remembering that the little pair of gold filigree earrings, 
which Godfrey had brought her from Genoa, were safely stowed 
away in the drawer of her dressing-table, she experienced a sensa- 
tion of relief. 

Of course nobody had yet returned from the fair, and Sophy 
fancied that the gipsy’s eyes twinkled maliciously as he informed 
her of the fact. 

‘ How I wish he would go away!’ she thought to herself despair- 
ingly, adding aloud, 

‘It would be so kind of you if you could just lead my horse back 
to Little Stillingfleet Farm. That’swhere I live. As soon as you 
get outside this wood, and go to the top of the hill, you'll see the 
chimneys. Ask a person called Nelus to come and speak to me 
here; but please don’t say a word about it to the other people in the 
house, or they’ll be frightened.’ 

‘O, there’s where you bide, young lady ?’ said the gipsy, gazing 
at her, as she fancied, with a curious look. ‘ And how long ag? 
is it since the Squire was taken ?’ 

‘ Taken!’ she repeated, almost reviving at the terrible idea sug- 
gested by this word. ‘Dead, do you mean? I am most thankful 
to say that my father is quite well.’ ' 

‘One of my mates heard tell as how Squire St. Clair was taken, 
explained the tall man, advancing nearer to the spot where she was 
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reclining, with what seemed almost like an expression of menace in 
his dark eyes. 

‘Ah, that was my uncle. You needn’t wait here any longer,’ 
she added, earnestly desiring that he would depart, as she felt that 
she was losing more and more each moment the consciousness which 
had returned to her. ‘ Will you kindly go to Little Stillingfleet, as 
I asked you ?’ 

‘That I can’t never do, young lady,’ replied the gipsy, who was 
now standing over her, his deep-set cavernous eyes, from beneath 
their beetle-brows, looking down at her from his six foot two of 
fustian rags and mangy furs,—‘ not whilst Squire St. Clair bides 
there, nowise. Still, there’s a many things I should like to tell 
you, lady, for that as’ll put victuals into my young ones’ mouths, 
and not starve you in the giving; for you’re one as’ll do more good 
to your own folk, lady, nor some on ’em may ever hope to do for you.’ 

‘Thank you,’ murmured poor Sophy faintly; ‘ but I really don’t 
want you to do anything but leave me. Please go now,’ she added, 
almost imploringly. 

‘Give me your hand first,’ returned the gipsy, still preserving 
an objectionable proximity; ‘and let me tell you more than you 
may find it in your heart to guess at. There’s a dark-haired gentle- 
man which you doats on the very ground he stands on, like, and a 
light-haired one as loves you better nor you loves him. Let me 
tell you which is the gentleman as you'll walk to church with, young 
lady. Give us your hand.’ 

Had Sophy felt just then in her usual mood, nothing would 
have afforded her greater pleasure than to have placed her little 
hand in the bronzed palm of the gipsy, and listened to his occult 
predictions. She had always felt a strange attraction towards these 
wild wandering people, and their mystic utterances had even inspired 
her with a vague sense of deferential awe, her heart beating faster 
whenever a subject was touched upoy which referred, however in- 
directly, to its dearest hope. Thus she had been foolishly elated, 
some time ago, soon after Godfrey had departed, at having been 
informed by an aged gipsy beldame that she should ‘ walk to church 
with a dark-haired gentleman in the harmy, with a wicked hye ;’ 
lor, notwithstanding that Godfrey was not actually in the regular 
army, she had seen him once in a most imposing uniform; and 
though she had never imagined that his eyes were positively 
‘Wicked,’ she knew that they were the most wonderful eyes in the 
Whole world, and that they had utterly and entirely dominated her. 

_‘ You are a lady as is born between two planets,’ this sibyl had 
said to her; ‘and you're a pussen, I can see, as haves your plea- 
sure rather more at a distance, for it’s not everybody (that’s sartin) 
48 18 Satisfactory to your mind; so you'll mostly have two strings to 
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your elbow. But there’s a dark-haired gentleman in the harny, 
lady, with a wicked hye, as is now between two seas: he’s the 
gentleman as you'll walk to church with; and you'll be the mother 
of two childer, lady—a boy and a girl—a pigeon-pair;’ and at this 
prediction Sophy, as I have before stated, had felt unduly elated. 

Now, however, everything seemed of small importance compared 
with her desire to be left alone—to rest, to sleep, to return to the 
dreamless slumber from which she was but newly awakened. With 
this wish came its fulfilment in part; for, falling back against the 
red fir-stem, poor Sophy fainted again, but, alas, in the hated pre. 
sence of the tall gipsy. 

Whence, after all, do they come, these strange black-browed 
people—dwellers in tents and covered wagons—who have taken for 
a symbol the Rémano chiriklo or gipsy magpie, perchance because, 
according to a recent authority upon gipsies,* both Theognis and 
Menander have described it as ‘ poor,’ and ‘ much wandering;’ who 
are supposed, by some of their detractors, to steal babies, lift sheep, 
fire barns, and milk the cows by night ; and who yet, from so ignoble 
a Present, are looking back, haply, to the secretly-garnered glories 
of a mysterious Past ? 

Their wild nomad lives; the beauty and fidelity of the women, 
the jealousy and vindictiveness of the men; their filial devotion, 
quaint superstitions, and the supreme contempt entertained by them 
for the gérgios, have supplied the poet and novelist, from time 
immemorial, with choice materials for the weaving of idyl and 
romance, with which, as in some faded fragment of imperial brocade, 
there has seemed to be intermingled a tracery of golden threads. 
But these threads have apparently been lost now—frayed away, or 
tarnished past all knowledge, by our mists and downpours; and we 
look in vain, amidst the modern squalor of these ancient people, for 
the jewels of gold and of silver, the rich textures and fine linen, 
with which they have been endowed by some of their historians. 
Nevertheless they still possess an individuality as distinct, accen- 
tuated, and as incontestably Oriental as that of any of the children 
of Israel; and althongh, unlike these, there have been but few in- 
stances (if we except, as some writers maintain we should except, 
the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress) of a gipsy having acquired 
any manner of distinction, the race whose hardy living must be 
necessarily conducive to ‘the survival of the fittest’ seems to be by 
no means in danger of extinction, and who shall say whether, urged 
on by the gibes and goads of the parochial authorities, they may 20 
even be journeying on to some promised, though invisible, Zion? 

Again Sophy revived from her dreamless slumber—this time to 
& consciousness of something cool, soft, and sweet-smelling upon her 
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aching brow. it was a cambric handkerchief, which had been 
dipped in water ; above the handkerchief was a hand pressing it to 
her forehead, which forehead was apparently reposing close up 
against the waistcoat of the owner of the hand. Poor Sophy’s con- 
fused mind recalled the wild-looking ‘ Romano’ in his furs and fus- 
tians, and, with a desperate effort, she disengaged herself from what 
she imagined, in her terror, might be his sustaining arms. But the 
waistcoat was not of patched badger and water-rat. It was of 
Berlin wool—black, striped with lavender, knitted in ribs—in a 
word, her own handiwork; and ‘the light-haired gentleman,’ who 
loved her better than she loved him, was gazing down upon her 
tenderly and anxiously, his honest retriever-eyes suddenly unbur- 
dened of a great fear. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


‘Don’t, please, tell my father what has happened!’ pleaded 
Sophy, as Sir Thomas walked her slowly home. 

She was leaning upon his arm; but she felt better now, and 
her strength seemed to revive with every breath of fresh air, fan- 
ning her uncovered head, with its long hanging coils of ‘ back 
hair-—a sight of which, as ‘tom had remarked in the morning, 
was so ‘very pleasant for other people.’ 

‘It would frighten him, I daresay,’ returned her companion, 
who was looking very pale himself, in consequence of the recent 
shock to his nervous system. ‘ Still, if I told, you would be able 
: get off and rest. Promise me, dear, that you'll go and lie 

own ?” 

‘But I’m quite well now,’ she answered bravely. ‘It was only 
an odd feeling in my head that got the better of me; otherwise, as 
you know, I’m not given to doing anything so silly as fainting.’ 

‘I’m truly glad that I happened to be coming by at the time,’ 
said Tom gratefully, ‘or you might have lain there all day and all 
night. But what made you shudder so and draw away when you 
recognised me ? Surely, Sophy, you know. me too well to think that 
I would harm you ?” 

He paused as he said this, and stood looking at her with an 
expression of tender reproach. 

‘You are quite wrong,’ she answered, pulling at his arm to 
make him continue his way. ‘It was because I didn’t recognise 
you that I shuddered. I thought at first you were that horrid 
‘agged man with the scowling eyebrows who was standing over me 
— I fainted. IfI had known that it was you,’ she added, in a 
“te of comfortable friendliness which drove a dagger into her 

istener’s heart, ‘ why should I have shuddered at all ?” 
Tom Hickathrift had seen no ragged man with scowling eye- 
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brows, and he could only fancy that perhaps she was wandering in 
her mind. 

‘ Didn’t you see him ?’ she went on. ‘A tall gipsy, with hig 
hair plaited in loops, and with earrings, and a cat’s-skin cap, and 
a red handkerchief with yellow spots? I should think he wag at 
least six foot two.’ 

‘No, dear ; I saw nobody. He wasn’t there when I came up,’ 
returned Tom soothingly. ‘ You must have been dreaming.’ 

‘That I’m quite sure I wasn’t,’ said Sophy, passing her hand 
across her eyes, and then opening them very wide. ‘ There he 
would stand, close to me; and he kept coming nearer and nearer, 
crowding in upon me, and wanting to tell my fortune; and however 
much I asked him, he would persist in not going away.’ 

The young man was silent for some time. 

‘Poor dear!’ he murmured at last, in a tone of tender con- 
passion. 

‘You think I fancied it all,’ she said; ‘ but I really didn’t. I 
saw him just as plainly as I see you.’ 

‘Sometimes,’ returned her companion gently, ‘ when one has 
had a knock on the head—sparring, or anything—or when one has 
had a fever, you know, one gets to fancy all sorts of things. I 
remember, when I was at Eton, in Lower School, and had the 
measles, I felt just what you describe. Lots of people seemed to 
be in my room, and they all came up crowding so near to me that 
I thought I should be suffocated; they all of them seemed very big 
too, I remember, just like giants.’ 

‘I don’t know what you may have seen when you had the 
measles, but I know that this wasn’t my fancy. I am surprised 
you didn’t see him yourself.’ 

‘Ah, but you say, too, that you saw sparks of fire before your 
eyes as you fell off. You don’t suppose they could have been really 
there? Andrew Locke was with me, and I sent him off at once 
for Dr. Dyer, and just then Jesse Stubberfield came down the path 
from the fair. They both saw you lying there, and your horse tied 
up to the gate. I sent on Jesse to Stillingfleet to prepare them; 
but told him to be sure and beg them to say nothing to your father.’ 

‘Ah, but who tied up Ash-Ash to the gate ?’ Sophy demanded 
triumphantly. ‘The tall man, of course! How could he have 
tethered himself ?’ 

Tom Hickathrift was unable to reply to this, and shortly after- 
wards, he said, 

‘Promise me, dear Sophy, that you won’t go ‘‘ scouring the 
country” again quite alone. You know how easy it would be to 
get a servant to ride out with you if you wished it. Your father will 
do just what you tell him.’ 
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‘T’ll ride Cammy for the future,’ she answered, feeling that she 
owed Tom this small concession; and just at this moment Nelus 
appeared round a turn in the path, his handsome weather-beaten 
face pale with anxiety. 

They all walked on together as far as the garden-gate, where 
Tom bade her farewell; and after begging her to see the doctor, 
and then to lie down for the rest of the evening, he returned home 
by the way he had come. 

When he arrived at the dark fir-tree with its crawling serpen- 
tine roots, he paused for a while, and recalled, with emotion, the 
happy yet terrible moments he had just passed beneath its branches 
—terrible, by reason of the fears which had crowded upon him; 
happy, because he had for once held his cruel love in his arms, 
and seen her at last open her beautiful eyes. 

Casting about him for some sign of her departed presence, he 
picked up, as a sacred relic, a hairpin, which had fallen from her 
luxuriant tresses, and which he espied lurking amongst what they 
had been used, when little children, to designate ‘ the hairpins’ of 
the fir-tree. 

He remembered that Jesse Stubberfield had taken home her 
battered riding-hat ; and he was just about to pass on with his 
treasure-trove, when his eye lighted upon a bright patch of colour 
in the foreground. It was a red neckerchief with yellow spots. At 
first he had fancied that it was only a scarlet toadstool. ... The 
young man shuddered as he looked upon this evidence of the reason- 
ableness of Sophy’s fears, and he strode on towards the Abbey, his 
mind harassed with many strange forebodings. 

When Sophy had begged Sir Thomas not to inform her father 
of her accident, her chief object had been to spare him any anxiety. 
But she had had another reason as well—a more selfish one, per- 
haps, if it be indeed selfish to look forward intensely to a great 
happiness which we hope is shared by one who is dearer to us than 
fifty thousand selves. 

Where are the wise men who have declared that the love of a 
Woman is almost in¥ariably the result of vanity, idleness, and 
egotism, combined with a hunger and thirst after some manner of 
dangerous pastime or intrigue; that her passion feeds upon the 
emotions which she herself inspires rather than upon any she may 
possibly experience ; and that, once this ignoble craving is minis- 
tered to without let or hindrance, she becomes straightway restless 
and impatient, and on the look-out for newer experiences ? 

Let these sages hasten to profit by such transient pleasures as 
may come within range of their limited perceptions; let them bask, 
Whilst they may, in the smiles of their shallow and capricious 


divinities, Since either they are themselves incapable of inspiring 
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an enduring attachment (and why should ‘only a woman,’ even, 
strive for ever to gather wool off a thistle ?), or else they are like 
those who, having bowed down and worshipped before idols of clay, 
through lack of better knowledge, would straightway persuade others 
that there is no true God. 

With neither these men, nor with these women, have I anything to 
do here. Sophy’s heart was warm with that ‘first passion’ wherein 
‘woman loves her lover,’ and the ‘ easy-glove’ period does not, of 
necessity, come to us all. 

It was upon the evening of this day, then, commenced go in. 
auspiciously, that she had arranged another meeting with her heart’s 
ideal; and it was amongst the still transparent bowers of tender 
spring-time, that the summer blossoms of a glowing future were to 
be planted at last. 

It was to be a grand, glorious, blissful, eventful day in her life; 
and the annoying adventure of the morning was no doubt occasioned 
by some little passing fling of feminine spite on the part of jealous 
Fortune, to try and equalise the balance; for Sophy believed 
firmly in a doctrine of compensation, and was quite ready to pay for 
a great joy with only aching limbs and a throbbing brow. 

‘Iam quite well,’ she said to Jane, who was awaiting her in 
trepidation ; and the honest serving-woman, who had expected, 
as she expressed it, to see her ‘come home killed,’ was too much 
relieved to worry her about a few bruises. 

To her father she merely remarked, 

‘ Ash-Ash was a little tiresome at the black gate; next time I 
mean to ride Cammy.’ 

To the amiable philosopher, whose sightless gaze seemed now 
more than ever riveted upon some invisible Beyond, these words 
conveyed no hint of an averted disaster, and Sophy was only too 
thankful to perceive that no rumour of her misadventure had reached 
him. The neophyte, too, released from ‘ durance vile,’ had gone 
forth again upon his mad career. Nelus was stationed at the 
garden-gate, on the look-out for Dr. Dyer, in order that, upon his 
arrival, he might be conveyed round by the stable-yard, his patient 
having decided that the place of consultation was to be the harness- 
room, and her little project for the evening appeared (to translate 
literally a French metaphor) to be ‘ going upon castors.’ 

‘What does one do when a doctor comes to see one, and what 
does one give him ?’ she had inquired of Jane; for upon this sub- 
ject she was totally without experience. 

‘One arsts un jest to step in,’ replied Mrs. Ford, ‘an’ be 8° 
good as to please teiike a cheer, an’ be seated, an’ goos fur to put 
out your tongue. Den, I reckon, afoor he steps out agall, tis 
manners to arst un if so be you may meiike so bold as offer un ® 
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glass of sherry-wine; an’ it do be most fort’nit as how a bottle be 
jest opened for dat ’ere furren gentleman. In some high famb’lies 
—as might be de Abbey or Dallingridge House—I’ve heerd tell as 
how dey offers red-port-wine—in some high famb’lies.’ 

‘Let us imitate the high families then, and see that there’s 
some wine and a glass in the harness-room. I’m anxious to be 
civil to Dr. Dyer, as I’ve heard he’s a very nice person.’ © 

Nice or nasty, Sophy was aware that the new doctor was a friend 
of Godfrey, and this was a sufficient reason for desiring to be polite. 
Somewhere or another, the two young men had been thrown toge- 
ther; and it was in consequence of this acquaintance that Dr. Dyer 
had settled at Poynings. 

Godfrey St. Clair had now been at home for more than a month, 
during almost the whole of which time he had been occupied with 
business connected with his succession to the Dallingridge estates, 
which, with house-property in London, grazing-land in one of the 
Midland counties, and coal and iron in Scotland, brought in a very 
considerable income. As he had always foreseen, he found himself 
the undisputed possessor of all the landed property, his grandfather 
having, in what seemed now almost remote times, settled his estates 
upon his elder son Erskine and his issue male, lawfully begotten, 
with remainder to his second and favourite son Francis, and his 
heirs general, failing the issue male of Erskine. 

The house, for some reason, was not included in the entail, but 
had been devised to Erskine by will, on condition that he also, fail- 
ing a male heir, should bequeath it to his younger brother. As no 
further restrictions were put upon him, Erskine had now bequeathed 
‘the mansion known as Dallingridge House’ to his only son God- 
frey; but he left to his ‘dear wife Eliza,’ besides a jointure of two 
thousand a year, the possession and use of it during her natural 
life, although, in the opinion of some persons, this munificence 
might seem to be to a certain extent neutralised by the words which 
followed, ¢ so long us she shall continue my widow.’ 

Still, though there had been no complications with regard to 
the will, Godfrey had found himself immersed in business, and, 
with the best intentions possible, he could not have spared time 
to see much of Sophy. A question having arisen with regard to 
the renewal of certain leases upon different terms, the North- 
auptonshire agent had lately arrived at Dallingridge to talk the 
a over; and, on the evening upon which Godfrey had made 
ne with Sophy, it had been decided to entertain him at 
" with a few of the more influential of the tenant-farmers. 

“1 ornblower, the old rector, was also to assist at this banquet, 
ough he was now in a semi-state of imbecility ; together with Mr. 


cttigrew, who, much to Godfrey’s secret disgust, had partially 
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resumed his duties upon the past Sunday, having returned from the 
South almost entirely restored to health. 

This tiresome dinner had to be gone through somehow; and it 
was his regard for the principle of ‘ duty first, pleasure afterwards,’ 
which had induced the young master of Dallingridge to arrange his 
interview with Sophy after it was over; for it was to take place at g 
comparatively early hour, and he hoped that before seven o’clock he 
would be free. At this hour it would be still light, and, under pre. 
tence of smoking a cigar, he proposed strolling out towards the high 
beech-wood above Great Stillingfleet, if only Sophy could manage 
to come thus far to meet him. It was a lonelier and less frequented 
spot than the hazel-copse, and they would be able there to converse 
upon their plans for the future, certain that the sighing branches 
above them would be their only listeners. 

Long before five o’clock, Sophy, for her part, had begun to feel 
very nervous and anxious, with that peculiar kind of anxiety which 
is the precursor of an expected happiness, and which makes every 
pulse beat fast, and every clock tick slow. By the time Dr. Dyer 
was announced, she had entirely forgotten her aches and pains. 

He had been shown, according to received instructions, into the 
harness-room—a place which was thoroughly congenial to him; for 
he was a keen sportsman and a bold rider, and was always interested 
in the surroundings and appurtenances of horses. He was standing 
by the fireplace when Sophy entered, so busily engaged in examining 
the workmanship of a peaked Oriental saddle, which Francis St. 
Clair had brought home with him from his wanderings, that he was 
unconscious of her presence until she addressed him. 

‘How do you do, Dr. Dyer?’ she said, advancing towards him, 
and looking, as he thought, lovelier, and in better health, than 
anybody he had ever beheld. Instead of striking her dumb, any 
momentary embarrassment had always had the effect of rendering 
her particularly loquacious, and she continued flippantly, though with 
a mantling colour which arose entirely from shyness, ‘I’ve hada 
fall this morning, when I was out riding. Will you, please, feel 
me all over, Dr. Dyer, and tell me whether I’ve broken anything? 
and, seating herself upon the oat-bin, she began to unfasten her 
brown-holland dress at the throat. 

Dr. Dyer, who was tall, young, and good-looking, with a broad 
forehead and sad deep-set eyes, with a predestined expressl0?, 
was an exceedingly nervous man, particularly when in the presence 
of ladies. Notwithstanding all his philosophy—for he was a philo- 
sopher—he could not bring himself to look upon them simply ™ the 
light of machines, and it was with some hesitation that he co 
menced doing as he was bid. , 

‘The pain is chiefly here,’ Sophy went on, perceiving the doctor’ 
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embarrassment and endeavouring to relieve it, as she pointed to her 
collar-bone, where, by the bye, she had never felt any pain at all; 
‘but so long as it isn’t in the ‘‘ bone Luz,” I don’t much mind. 
Supposing that was broken down here on earth, whatever should we 
do afterwards ?’ 

The doctor, who, although a young man and a sporting charac- 
ter, had imbibed at a German University a decided taste for mysti- 
cism, nay, even a hankering after certain Faustish incantations, felt 
his attention immediately riveted by Sophy’s remark. 

‘You are the first young lady,’ said he, pausing in his examina- 
tion, and literally button-holing her by one of her ivory buttons, 
‘who has ever spoken to me about the Rabbinical bone Luz.’ 

‘Am I really ?’ asked Sophy laughingly. ‘ Well, I’m glad of 
that! But then, you know, I’m tremendously interested in all 
these things, which I daresay my aunt, Mrs. St. Clair, and Lady 
Hickathrift, and the Miss Spearings, may not be. Where do you 
suppose it is? Sometimes I’ve almost wished that I was a doctor 
to find out.’ 

‘You ladies endow us with extraordinary powers of discernment,’ 
said the doctor, with a smile. ‘To us, as to you, there are always 
some sealed books.’ 

‘Ah, but that’s because you seal them yourselves, Dr. Dyer,’ 

exclaimed Sophy eagerly, ‘ by jealousy, and prejudice, and all that ! 
Directly a person is at all emancipated, or turns out of the beaten 
track, you are all down upon him, and brand him as a quack !’ 
_ Dr. Dyer, who was by no means a man possessed of conven- 
tional ideas, and who, in the secrecy of his study, had lately been 
investigating several medical problems after rather an unorthodox 
fashion, seemed now to be listening to his own opinions, echoed 
back to him from the lips of some beautiful fairy-princess. 

‘I agree with you there, my dear Miss St. Clair,’ said ‘he 
enthusiastically. ¢ The ignorance and prejudice with which we 
often have to do battle in our profession is at times positively dis- 
heartening. But may I inquire since when you have made these 
subjects your study ?’ 

‘ = took two or three excited strides up and down the length of 
armmess-room, and the ‘leader of men’ felt, as she contemplated 
im from the oat-bin, that he had entirely lost sight of her indi- 
Vidual cage, 

oe tried to study these subjects always,’ she answered ; 
liens jae wes should seem to you to be dreadfully ignorant. The 
‘wrnieng hows, the more one seems to feel how impossible it is to 
_, ‘> 80 that now I say to myself honestly, ‘‘ I know nothing 

am an Agnostic.” ’ 


OU Seem indeed to be very different from most young ladies of 
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your age,’ remarked the doctor, with a smile of melancholy ip. 
terest. 

As Sophy had surmised, he had forgotten utterly the reason of 
his being sent for; and even whilst his eyes rested upon the bean- 
tiful girl before him, his spirit travelled back to the old days of hig 
student-life—to the unorthodox philosophies which he had imbibed 
at the German University ; to his boon-companions, with their duels 
and love-songs; to his experiments in alchemy and the occult 
sciences ; and, last ofall, to ‘the Rabbinical bone Luz,’ upon which 
he had once been rash enough to deliver a lecture. 

Sophy, too, was winging her way, in fancy, out of the harness- 
room; for, as she glanced up at the great white face of the clock 
above the peak of the Oriental saddle, she perceived that its hands 
were in a straight line, like an index-finger upraised to admonish 
her. It was six o’clock, and, besides the time she intended setting 
aside for personal adornment, it would take her at least half an hour 
of brisk walking to arrive at the high beech-woods ; and she meant 
to be there long, long before Godfrey, in order that she might have 
all the pleasures of anticipation. 

‘I wonder, Dr. Dyer,’ she hazarded therefore, ‘ whether I might 
offer you a glass of wine before you ride home?’ and so saying, 
she buttoned up the neck of her brown-holland dress, and indi- 
cated a black bottle which stood upon the mantelpiece. 

‘A thousand thanks, Miss St. Clair,’ answered he abstractedly. 
He poured out a glass, drained it hurriedly, returned the cork to the 
bottle, and was evidently about to reéngage in conversation, when, 
holding out her hand, Sophy bade him suddenly farewell. A moment 
more, and she was scudding through the laurels on her way to the 
house ; whilst he silently remounted his horse, the current of his 
thoughts strangely diverted from its ordinary channel. 

‘It was very odd,’ Sophy remarked, afterwards, in reply to Jane's 
anxious inquiries; ‘but as soon as I saw the doctor I quite forgot 
all my symptoms. However, although he seemed to forget them 
too, his visit has really done me a great deal of good; I feel now 
quite as well as ever, and I am just going for a little evening stroll.’ 


(To be continued.) 





























THE MAJOR’S VALEDICTION. 
an Cho Chapters. 


By D. Curistie Murray. 





CHAPTER I. 


Tae Major, on a sunshiny day, in the main street of Ballykillrowdy, 
was pleasant to behold. He was not strictly a handsome man 
perhaps, but he had the air of being a handsome man; an air of so 
much nonchalance and good-humoured triumph that it imposed upon 
most people, and sent them away with the notion that the Major 
was an Adonis. He had one of the grandest figures I remember 
to have seen. Strength sat side by side with grace on his broad 
shoulders, and the carriage of his head was in itself a sort of 
wonder of high temper and vivacity. His moustaches took a 
splendid downward sweep ; his hat raked a little; the tips of the 
fingers of his left hand entered his trousers-pocket ; his right hand 
bore a cane, which described, as it were of its own volition, circles 
and segments of circles. He took his way smiling, and his bright 
gray eyes and faultless teeth made his face look as gay as sunshine. 
This, when I come to look at it, reads like the description of a 
handsome man; but, like the Major’s air, there is a certain imposi- 
tion in it, though I know not how to lay my finger on it. 
Ballykillrowdy was mainly owned by Miss Vivian Blake, a young 
lady of charming exterior, who rode to hounds under the escort of 
an ugly male second cousin, whom the Major loathed. But such 
part of Ballykillrowdy as was not owned by the beautiful Miss 
Blake was owned by her ugly male second cousin, and the popular 
Impression was that Miss Blake and the cousin would make: a 
match of it. Against this popular belief the Major chafed, as 
Socrates might have riled up against a decrepit syllogism. It may 
be said of the Major that he had an air of prosperity, which was 
greatly more deceptive than his air of physical beauty. Had his 
creditors met in conclave, they might possibly have decided amongst 
them a problem of some interest: how did the Major live? He 
Owned neither lands nor messuages. Like his look of beauty and 
his air of prosperity, his very title was misleading to the stranger. 
He had never held a commission anywhere, in anything; but a man 
with such a figure ought to have been a Major,—if the rank had been 
‘reated especially that he might ornament it, the thing had 
seemed most fitting and admirable,—and, in short, the title was a 
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popular tribute, unsought by him, conferred upon him by Nature, 
so it seemed, and adopted without one dissentient voice by the 
public of Ballykillrowdy, and indorsed by the members of the Ulster 
in lordly Belfast. 

Novelists and other social moralists have often been cynical, at 
small cost, with respect to the affection entertained by an un-acred 
gentleman for a well-acred lady. But, as Boccaccio and Mr. Tenny. 
son will tell you, a real attachment is not altogether impossible 
under such conditions. The Major was madly in love—not with 
Miss Blake’s landed possessions, but with Miss Blake. Time had 
made his first inroads on the poor gentleman’s close-clustering hair, 
He was but two-and-thirty; but some men age early, and I have 
never heard that a partial or even a complete baldness gives safety 
against the assaults of the grand passion. The ugly second cousin, 
his own poverty, the rapidly-increasing width of his central parting, 
and Vivian’s beauty and Vivian’s kindness, combined together to 
fret the Major’s heart. Yet the Irish elasticity of his tempera- 
ment constantly pulled him out of the depths of his despondency, 
though it as constantly suffered him to fall again. Spiritually, 
he resembled an infant seated in that American invention, ‘ the 
baby-jumper,’ and he went up and down on the most insignificant 
provocation. 

In perfect seriousness, but with an Irish sense of rhyme, he 
wrote ballads on his own condition and to his mistress’ eyebrow. 
Permit that the Muse of History conserve averse. The title of this 
story should, perhaps, have been ‘ One of the Major’s Valedictions, 
or ‘The Major’s Last Valediction;’ for during the years of his 
passion he was always bidding farewell, in terms more or less 
affecting, to the adorable Vivian. ‘And as for me,’ wrote the Major, 
after wishing Vivian all happiness, even with the ugly second cousin,— 

‘ And as for me, there’s Fiji and Tahiti, 
And lots of other places fit to die in; 


And when I’m dead your smallest sigh of pity 
Will reach and thrill me even where I’m lying.’ 


It was an honest passion. The poor fellow was fairly hooked. All 
manner of ambitions began to bestir themselves ; for there was more 
in him, or at least he thought so, than the helpless power to dream 
of good luck over a bottle of the club Pommard or a glass of hot 
Irish, as the state of the funds might order. Perhaps the title 
conferred upon him was not without its influence upon his dreams. 

‘I'd hang me harp on a willow-tree, an’ off to the wars agall, 
said the Major; ‘but I haven’t a harp, or the funds to buy one; 
and there’s no willow-tree handy, and no wars convenient, the Lord 
be good to me!’ 

Whether Phil Durgan, the ugly second cousin, had or had not 
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in his own person exhausted the family stock of physical unhappi- 
ness, I cannot tell; but I know for a fact that his sister was as 
pretty as Vivian herself. If I knew of anything prettier, I would 
compare her to it, but I do not; and in these declining days I am 
not likely to find it. Whose is the hand which shall, by the aid of 
movable types, describe a pretty girl? Mine has no cunning. If 
Isay that each of these young ladies was ravishing, nineteen, and 
Irish, I have done my best. Like Rosalind and Celia, they learned, 
played, ate together, and wheresoe’er they went, like Juno’s swans, 
still they went coupled and inseparable. It followed that if Phil 
Durgan had known as much as was known to his sister Julia, he 
would have known more of Vivian’s likings than he knew. In that 
case the ineffable satisfaction which commonly illumined his foggy 
features might have been dimmed a little. Yet, why should I 
triumph over ugly Phil? Your story-teller is rarely contented un- 
less he flogs his rascals. Dickens, for example, gloated over the 
buffets dealt by his popular to his unpopular people. With what a 
gusto he flogs Squeers; how rejoicingly he throws Wegg into the 
scavenger’s cart; with what exultation he tells the story of Peck- 
sniff’s thrashing! It is in my power to administer to Mr. Philip 
Durgan such a horsewhipping as never yet mortal man received ; 
but as I am strong, I will be merciful. Phil, as the late Lord 
Lytton said of somebody, was uglier than he had a right to be. 
There is a certain Irish type of face which trenches perilously on 
the aspect of the gorilla; and Phil, who was naturally gifted in this 
direction, improved his chances by the disposition of his hair and 
whiskers. He had all the graces of a lady-killer, as an imitative 
ape might have them. He had a brogue a man might have hung 
his hat on, and believed that he spoke with the purest of all possible 
English accents. 

‘Oi was niver taken for an Oirishman but wonce in me loife,’ 
Phil had been known to say, ‘an’ that was be a Polish Jew oi met 
in Hongary ; an’ after we’d been talkin’ for’n hour or tew, ‘‘ Mr. 
Durgan,” says he, ‘ye'll be an Oirishman.” ‘An’ what makes 
ye think that ?” says oi. ‘‘ Your speech,’’ says he. An’ oi laffed 
at the man.’ 

It was before the days of the disestablishment and disendow- 
ment of the Irish Church, and the Bishop of Ballykill was a pros- 
Perous and a happy prelate. The Bishopess was a fruitful vine, and 
the quiver of the Bishop was somewhat tightly packed. His lord- 
ship's youngest son, Jack, was a terror to the hearts of his parents. 
His lordship was an Englishman, and Jack, to his horror, had 
acquired a brogue which rivalled Phil’s. The lad was always in 
ve of one kind or other, and his mother’s anxious heart daily 
oreboded that he would be brought home upon a shutter. Yet 
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there was no harm in young Jack, and he had as stanch pluck ag 
a bulldog’s. And, be it known, he knew and loved the Major. 

And now, the dramatis persone being introduced, let the tale 
go smoothly on. 

The good Bishop was rarely without guests ; for if his own hos. 
pitable instincts slumbered for a day or two, his sons or daughters 
brought their own chums or companions to dwell within his gates, 
Kate and Mary were rapturously in love with Vivian and Julia, and 
were continually paying and receiving visits to and from them, 
Miss Blake and Miss Durgan were beneath the Bishop’s roof, and 
Mr. Phil Durgan, who was intimate with the Bishop’s second son, 
had no difficulty in securing quarters there. The Major, knowing 
his rival’s chances, and recognising the hopelessness of his own 
passion, was torn by vain desires. He walked and rode about 
Ballykill, encountering the Bishop often, but avoiding the ladies 
so persistently, that anybody who was a fool might have thought 
that the meetings with the Bishop were the special object of his 
journeys. Master Jack, who was acute and discerning, knew better. 
Meeting the Major one day he took the bull by the horns. 

‘Gay me boy,’ said Jack, ‘whoy don’t ye come up an’ havea 
shoy at her ?’ 

The Major’s name was Geoghaghan, and ‘ Gay’ was the friendly 
contraction. 

‘Well, ye see,’ said the Major dubiously, ‘ your mother's not 
too fond of me.’ 

‘O, don’t mind her ledyship,’ said Jack ; ‘oi’ll pull ye through ut.’ 

‘I’m not liked, Jack,’ the Major answered sadly ; ‘ and it’s not 
of any use to go. I would be coldly treated.’ 

‘Well, look here, Major,’ cried Jack, with a look of triumph: 
‘if oi give ye a welcome from the governor an’ the ould ledy, wil 
ye come ?’ 

‘Faith,’ said the Major, with a doubtful smile, ‘I will!’ 

‘Roight!’ shrieked the young gentleman, and threw a pair of 
skates into the Major’s dogcart. He was in after them at a bound. 
‘Droive to the Black Root Pool, Gay,’ he said. 

The Major shook the reins, and away they went. 

‘What is it, at all?’ asked the Major. 

‘Pull up at Murphy’s shebeen,’ said Jack, and returned 10 
other answer. But there was a world of hidden meaning 12 the 
wink with which this order was accompanied. 

The shebeen arrived at, Jack leapt down, and swaggered in with 
a ‘ Save all here!’ 

‘It’s yew for breakun’ the boy’s hearts, Mrs. Morphy,’ said 
Jack. ‘Me own is sore with you.’ 

The plump and pretty Mrs. Murphy laughed. 
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‘Sixteen takes foine leps these toimes,’ said she, in allusion to 
Jack’s age. 

Jack beckoned her on one side, and spoke to her for a moment 
in a serious whisper. 

‘Shamus,’ said she, with a twinkle in her eye, ‘ be fetching the 
clothes-line.’ 

Shamus, like a well-trained husband, obeyed. 

‘Ye won't tell,’ said Jack. 

‘Not a synnable, be thim five crasses,’ said Mrs. Murphy. 

Jack, handing up a bottle of whisky and a clothes-line to the 
Major, reascended into the dogcart, nodded in friendly fashion to 
Shamus and his wife, and requested his companion to drive on. 
The mystified Major obeyed. In the course of a mile’s drive they 
came upon the Black Root Pool, and Jack began to screw on his 
skates. 

‘The ice is not safe here,’ said the Major. 

‘Maybe I know that,’ Jack replied. 

‘Don’t be fooling with me, Jack,’ said poor Geoghaghan, who 
was scarcely ever known to be angry with anybody. 

‘The crookedest road is sometoimes the straightest,’ responded 
Jack sententiously. By this time his skates were firmly bound. 
‘She'll stand, won’t she ?’ asked Jack, with a sideway nod at the mare. 

‘Like a stone,’ said the Major. 

‘Then,’ said Jack, taking off his overcoat, and cumbrously 
descending from the dogcart, ‘follow me, an’ fetch the clothes-line 
with you.’ 

The first faint idea of Jack’s plot dawned upon the Major’s mind. 

‘You'll be catching cold,’ he said. 

‘The overcoat’ll be dry,’ said Jack; ‘an’ there’s whisky in 
the bottle, an’ it’s only half a mile home.’ 

‘That’s true, too,’ said the Major, descending with alacrity. 

Master Jack, having secured one end of the clothes-line about 
his chest, gave the other into the Major’s hands, and went upon the 
ice. It cracked beneath him, and before he had gone twenty yards 
it gave way with a crash and a splash. The Major hauled, and 
Jack came in splitting the thin ice before him, and puffing and 
blowing like a grampus. He seized his rescuer’s hand and scrambled 
to the bank. 


‘Inye go!’ he shouted. ‘Don’t keep me here to catch me death!’ 
What ?’ cried the Major. 
— Now, how do ye think ye could save me loife from drowning 
without a wet thread on you ?’ inquired the youngster. 
The Major grasped the situation, but stood awhile regarding 
Jack ruefully 


‘In ye go!’ the young gentleman cried again. 
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‘Begorra,’ said the Major, slowly stripping off his coat, and 
standing in his shirt-sleeves, ‘ there’s nothing else for it.’ 

And with that, once more taking up the end of the rope, he 
jumped in, and emerged breathless. Jack was already in the dog. 
cart, and was struggling into his overcoat. Luckily for the harm. 
less fulfilment of this truly Irish enterprise heavy outer garments 
were the fashion. Each buttoned himself to the chin, and each 
took a great gulp of whisky. Then the Major, with a sense of 
humour to keep him warm, touched up the mare, and away they 
rattled. 

‘What's to become of the clothes-line ?’ asked the Major. 

‘Shamus is to come down to the pool and bring it home with 
him,’ said Jack, with his teeth chattering. 

‘ Jack,’ said the Major affectionately, ‘ I’ve an English note for 
five pounds on me somewhere, and it’s yours, me boy, for this day’s 
work.’ 

‘Me teeth are like castanets,’ Jack responded. ‘ Drive on, for 
the love of Heaven! But I’m game to take the paper, Major ; an’ 
I think I deserve it.’ 

‘I think ye do,’ replied the Major. 


Cuapter II. 


JAck’s description of the rescue was a real work of art. 

‘No, no,’ cried the Major, blushing to the roots of his hair. 
‘Indeed, ’twas nothing. He’d have got out easily without me.’ 

‘Indeed, then,’ said Jack, ‘I’d never have got out at all with- 
out you. Because,’ he added, sotto voce, ‘ without you I'd never 
have got in.’ 

‘Mr. Geoghaghan,’ said the Bishop, with tears of emotion on 
his cheeks, ‘you must not stand a moment in your wet clothes. 
Come with me.’ 

The Major followed obediently. Vivian and Julia had heard the 
tale in common with the rest of the household. By some instinct 
peculiar to the sex they retired together. Vivian flew to Julia’ 
arms and kissed her cheek. 

‘Indeed,’ said Julia, ‘ he is a noble fellow !’ , 

‘He is as brave as he is handsome,’ said the beautiful Vivian, 
and a sympathetic tear coursed towards one corner of her charming 
mouth. 

Ugly Phil Durgan knew not of this moving scene, and was 100 
stupid to divine it. But there had never been any love lost between 
himself and the Major. 

‘What roight has the blagyard here,’ queried Phil to himself, 
‘pokin’ his nose where he’s not wanted ? Whoy couldn't he let 
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the little puppy drown himself, an’ save the country the price of a 
rope? He'll have to have onesome day. Oi’d have let him drown,’ 
mused ugly Phil; and indeed Iam not indisposed to think that Mr. 
Durgan construed himself aright. 

It so befell that there was nobody in the palace whose clothes 
were likely to fit the Major, with the exception of Phil himself. 
The Bishop’s request for a complete rig-out for the rival was not 
to be denied, but Phil granted it grudgingly. A little silver kettle 
was hissing above a spirit-lamp in the breakfast-room when the 
Major descended. I fancy that his lordship had caught something 
of the manners of the country, and had a use for that little kettle 
on most days after dinner. The Bishopess, with her own fair hands 
(plump and hospitable hands they were), made grog for the rescuer 
of her child, and pressed it upon him lest he should take cold. It 
was a signal honour, and the Major felt it. 

A little flushed by his bath, and the triumph of the situation, 
the Major looked more like a handsome man than ever. Mr. Dur- 
gan’s tweeds fitted him as though they had been made for him. 

‘Phil,’ said Vivian, ‘ I always despised your tailor until now.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Phil innocently, ‘I’ve changed me man. These 
wor made in London.’ And he sprawled into an attitude which 
seemed likely to be fatal. 

The Bishop begged the Major to stay. His wife commanded 
to the same effect, with imperious hospitality. The Major had 
nothing to do but to accept the situation. He spent the evening 
in the same house with Vivian—that was worth something to him. 

‘Make the running,’ whispered Jack. ‘ It’s all in your own hand.’ 

Now the Major, although an Irishman, was bashful. It was an 
Irishman who wrote She Stoops to Conquer, and he drew the hero 
on an Irish pattern. Had Vivian been a pretty chambermaid, poor 
Geoghaghan had approached her with conquering airs foreboding 
victory ; but he was half abashed before alady, though never shame- 
faced enough to be clumsy. ; 

‘It was a noble deed, Mr. Geoghaghan,’ said Vivian, letting her 
splendid eyes shine full upon him for a moment. ! 

‘Faith it was not,’ he answered, in a tone of some distress. 

‘What a rara avis is a really modest man!’ thought the young 
lady; and when she had thought it long enough she said it aloud. 

‘Miss Blake,’ said the Major, in a half-whisper, ‘I cannot en- 
dure that you should think of me above my deserts, and especially 
when I have done a thing of which I am more than half ashamed. 
I can not endure that you should think I have done anything brave 
- praiseworthy.’ Vivian looked at him inquiringly. I think she 
aa that the Major’s dip had given him a little touch of fever, 
hd that he was wandering. That inquiring glance did the busi- 
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ness. The Major’s eyes met Vivian’s, and he knew his hour had 
come. A child’s hand can launch a ship, but a woman’s eyes can 
do even more marvellous things. That look from Vivian launched 
the Major; nothing could hold him back. ‘There is wun beneath 
this roof,’ he said, ‘ whois dearer to me than me life. I was barred 
be cruel Fate from her presence; circumstances over which I had 
no control shut me out from her society. I am going abroad—’ 
The Major had only formed this resolve upon the instant. ‘But I 
am content to have looked upon her before I go; and believe me, I 
shall carry her image to me grave; but me conscience and me honour 
will not permit me to go without explaining the subterfuge by which 
I came here. The rescue was a mere device—’ 

And in broken accents he told the story of Jack’s ruse. 

Vivian had turned away her head whilst the Major told his love- 
sick tale; but when he reached his confession she turned away more 
pronouncedly, and the Major saw that she trembled violently. Was 
it with anger or disgust ? 

‘ Farewell, Miss Blake!’ he murmured. ‘Farewell, Vivian! For- 
give my baseness if you can.’ There came no answer but a strange 
gasping sob. ‘ At least forget me if you cannot forgive me,’ he urged, 
broken by her silence. ‘I shall cross your path no more. Farewell.’ 

Still she gave him no answer, but the sob was repeated. He 
reiterated his farewell, and crossing the room looked blindly over a 
portfolio of sketches, seeing nothing. Suddenly there arose a piere- 
ing shriek, and everybody in the room rushed towards Vivian. She 
had cast herself almost at full length upon a couch, and was shaken 
by a wild hysteria. Peal after peal of mad involuntary laughter 
broke from her lips. 

‘Leave the room, gentlemen !’ said the Bishop’s wife. 

The guilty Major took his way with the rest. ‘Tears will 
relieve her,’ were the last words he heard. They fell from the lips 
of his hostess. 

‘Observe, John,’ said the Bishop, ‘how your inconsiderate 
desire for dangerous adventure operates upon your fellow-beings. 
Mr. Geoghaghan rescues you at the risk of his life, and the excite- 
ment of the story has brought a most terrible attack of hysteria 
upon Miss Blake. Let this be a warning to you.’ 

Jack shot a glance across at the Major, who replied by a rueful 
lifting of the eyebrows. The glance meant ‘ Did you tell ?’ and the 
lifting of the eyebrows, ‘I told, bad luck to me!’ To the utter 
amazement of the Bishop, the Major, Phil Durgan, and the Bishop § 
eldest and second sons, Jack had precisely such an attack as that 
from which Miss Blake was suffering. 

‘Unhappy boy!’ exclaimed the Bishop, tugging wildly at the 
bell-rope ; ‘ the excitement has been too much for him.’ 
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The Major stood like one dazed. The world was _ hollow. 
There was no more hope in it or joy init. But, for all that, the 
fierce throes of unconquerable laughter were upon him. He was an 
Irishman after all, and the situation had an element of comedy. 
The Bishop, and the Bishop’s eldest and second sons, and Phil 
Durgan began to think the world gone mad, when, with one help- 
less yell, the Major flung himself into an armchair, and laughed 
until he fell out of it. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ came faintly from the drawing-room, through 
closed doors. : 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ screamed Jack, as he writhed upon the floor. 

‘Ha! ha! ha!’ roared the Major, in a voice which startled a 
passing wagoner upon the high-road, fifty yards away. 

It is a fact worth chronicling that the Bishop and his sons and 
Phil Durgan are all a little more puzzled at this time than they were 
at the moment when the amazing scene just described was before 
their eyes. They are all persuaded now that there was something 
at the bottom of it. 

Vivian kept the secret loyally. Of course Julia knew it, but 
she kept it. Shamus Murphy and his wife knew it, and did not 
keep it; but between their customers and the episcopal palace was 
a great gulf fixed, and the story never passed over it. 

The Major was doubly serious after his laughter, and begged 
leave to retire. The Bishop accorded the permission somewhat 
stifly. In the morning the Major’s portmanteau had arrived, and 
he was dressing to depart, when Jack entered his room. 

_ ‘Ye’re not going, Major?’ said the youngster, brimming with 
impudent delight. 

‘Yes,’ said the Major sadly ; ‘ the ruse was a failure.’ 

‘Was it ?? demanded Jack, holding up a letter. 

The Major dashed at it, tore it open, and read : 


‘Miss Blake presents her sincerest apologies to Mr. Geoghaghan 
for her conduct of last evening. Will he afford her an opportunity 
of making her apologies personally ?” 


Only last month Mrs. Geoghaghan of Ballykillrowdy Castle, 
being in the act of comforting a young lady whose love-affairs were 
a little involved, made this remarkable statement : 

‘I’ve no patience with the people that let their lovers run away 
from them in novels, when a sensible word would set the matter 
night at once. And I don’t mind telling you, Lucy, my dear, that 
I met Theophilus half-way.’ 

I remember that the Major’s Christian name was Theophilus, 
= putting this fact with the rest, I think we may conclude that 

¢ Major married Miss Blake. 



































THE FIRST FROST. 
A Country Sketch. 
By J. E. Panton. 


YESTERDAY the dahlias were all blooming in stately rows in the 
garden, the earth looked damp and black, and the chrysanthemums 
seemed just ready to burst into flower; under the hedge a strong 
scent of violets drew attention to a profusion of the dear little 
purple blossoms doing their best to comfort us for the near approach 
of winter, and even in the bed that faces the south roses and gera- 
niums were still to be found, while the last of the gladioli nodded 
their scarlet heads in the soft west wind and refused to believe in 
any of the nearing cold. True, the swallows had done their best to 
warn them of what was coming, for all day long they had been flying 
from the roof of the house to the ash-tree by the river, and back 
again, trying their wings for the longer flight, and chattering all the 
time to the trees and shrubs of the bitter time before them. The 
copper-beech on the mound blazed in all its brightness ; the arbutus 
hung out its mingled tassels of white flowers and red berries, and 
the pampas grasses raised their graceful plumes above the sheltering 
hedge, as if they wished to see just a little way off into the world. 

On the lawn the grass stretched out her soft green carpet, while 
the stately beech leaned down in a condescending manner, and seemed 
like some fine lady in her Sunday clothes conversing with a humble 
admirer at her feet; the mulberry-tree rustled and shook every now 
and then as a plump blackbird made a dash at the slowly-ripening 
fruit, and then flew off, much more frightened by the noise he had 
made among the broad-pointed leaves, than rewarded by the small 
success he had obtained in his raid on some one else’s property ; this 
year’s scanty supply of hard little apples and wizened pears still clung 
to the branches, and indeed no one could have told, from the mere 
look-out into the garden, that summer had verily and in truth left us. 

The broad stretch of meadows lying between us and the range of 
hills was in a silent bath of soft silvery mist, looking like an 
arrangement in gray and green; the hills themselves shimmered in 
the haze of a purple distance, and an occasional burst of sunshine 
caused the river to sparkle and gleam in the way it ever does when 
smiled on by the sun. 

How responsive is the earth to every gleam of light! The “r 
has but to shine out brightly, and straightway we see hundreds Oi 
jewelled secrets that we never before suspected: look at the light 
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even now as it shines over the brown heath, and then you will see 
how it is reflected in every one of the little moor-set pools, until they 
sleam and glance like diamonds on an ebony casket, or like a mourner’s 
tears on a Sable pall. And then look once more at every tiny touch 
of colour in the scene: every point is heightened and brought out 
by the sunshine, and Nature keeps high holiday. Even the woods 
seemed little altered—the dark-green firs stood up statelily against 
the clear sky, and here and there a patch of many-tinted radiance 
showed that Autumn had really set to work with his paint-brush, 
and was elaborately clothing the leaves in his brightest colours, to 
make them fine and gay to greet their bridegroom Death. 

But all this was yesterday! In the evening I went up the long 
white road that stretches away to the west, bordered on each side 
by the lovely purple heath, where the robe of summer is beginning 
to dim and turn brown, to watch the sunset. The hills were 
scarcely to be seen, for Autumn had claimed them his, and had 
thrown a veil of silver mist over them, through which they coyly 
peeped every now and then like a bride on her wedding-day; and 
there was a soft haze over all that suggested to me the death-days of 
some old patriarch who, having finished his work, sits peacefully, 
with folded hands, in the sunshine at his doorstep, and there waits 
forthe end. But soon the gray soft mist suddenly glowed with a 
pink light, the bridal veil lifted, and parted, and vanished altogether ; 
the triumphant bridegroom, the sun, kissed the shaded hills until 
they glowed, and beamed, and smiled, and the dark heath flushed into 
acrimson field of glory; then the sun began to sink slowly away, 
tuning redder and redder as it disappeared behind a bank of black 
shadows that looked like Night herself taking him to her bosom. 
Over by Lulworth the blue sky paled and paled until it was one fair 
green clearness, that again turned to a paler pink as it caught the 
last broad bright glance of the setting sun. The soft air felt 
suddenly chill, suspicious shadows lengthened and fell around us, the 
tooks all flew heavily and solemnly towards their tree-tops, looking 
very black across the clear sky, each tree stood out dark and sepa- 
ate in the evening air, each window in the little town glowed and 
burned as if it were all in a blaze ; and then that vanished, and slowly 
one by one the little stars glimmered and trembled in the chill wind. 

When I reached home, I noticed how clearly the fire glowed; 
and the tones of the voices of the loungers about the streets and 
the sharp hard trot of the horses over the causeway told me a 
change was coming. Each star burned brightly overhead, the 
— itself looked harder under the still sky, and every little sound 

or miles round seemed to be brought me straight through the sharp 
“ir; and then some one said, ‘ There’ll be a hard frost to-night.’ 
Alas, the prophecy is fulfilled ! 








344 THE FIRST FROST. 


Dank black balls of hideousness mark where yesterday stood the 
many-coloured dahlias; all the roses and geraniums look as if 
fire had passed over them: the very violets are closed tight, and 
the leaves feel hard and cold when I raise them, when (missing the 
accustomed scent that greets me as I pass) I pause to see where 
they can be gone. The pampas grasses hang dejectedly in any- 
thing but feathery plumes on their cold stems, the grass is white, 
and all the leaves from the condescending beech-tree are lying in a 
confused mass about the lawn, leaving the poor tree herself looking 
like some unfortunate lady who has suddenly been deprived of bor- 
rowed clothing, and put back into her old place without any of the 
finery she deemed her own, but which after all has only been lent 
her for the summer ; and, worst of all, the disconsolate blackbirds, 
coming for their usual stolen breakfast, find the mulberry-tree en- 
tirely stripped of fruit, and almost of leaves. 

At each little puff of the east wind, that I know is beginning to 
grumble and growl outside, a little shower of leaves falls from every- 
where ; and the blackbirds, looking very disgusted, hop off, turning 
back every now and then to see if it be really true. 

And now I hear the bright clear chirp of the robin, who always 
comes and sings to me every winter, proud to show me his new red 
waistcoat. I see the lovely lines of the black stripped branches of 
the trees against the clear October sky; I see the cleared beds and 
tidy kitchen-garden put straight for the long winter sleep before 
them; I note the fire leaping joyfully up the wide chimney; I 
gather my books and papers into neat and compact heaps; I give 
one regretful sigh as I think of my poor flowers, and then I think 
again of the coming spring; and as I note the clear air and the 
bright sun, I am inclined to believe that, after all, we might have 
worse miseries than those that are brought us by the first frost. 








